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Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture, one  year  .  $1.00 

One  Three-piece  Quality 
Kitchen  Set  No.  507,  $1.00 


Combination 
Rate  . .  $1.50 


The  Three-piece  Quality  Kitchen  Set  is 
made  up  of  three  of  the  most  useful  kitch- 
en accessories  it  is  possible  to  combine, 
viz.,  an  EIGHT-INCH  SLICING-KNIFE, 
a  SEVEN-INCH  KITCHEN  SPATULA, 
and  a  STRONG  TWO-TINED  FORK.  The 
steel  used  in  the  blades  is  the  best  obtain- 
able, and  is  finely  tempered.  The  blade  of 
the  slicing-knife  is  full  swedged,  and  the 
edge  stone-ground  under  water.  The  spat- 
ula and  slicing-knife  are  both  finely  etched 
and  very  highly  polished. 

The  handles  of  all  three  are  of  genuine 
cocobolo  with  beveled  edges.  They  have 
through  tangs  with  three  large  brass  saw 
rivets.  The  set  is  all  the  name  implies, 
QUALITY,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.   We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
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EDITORIAL 


Edition  of  Iowa  Report  Extaugted 
Mr.  Petxett  has  just  advised  us  that  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Iowa  bee-inspec- 
tor has  met  with  such  a  large  demand  that 
the  supply  is  now  practically  exhausted, 
although  it  has  been  out  onh^  about  six 
weeks.  A  few  copies  only  are  left  for  use 
in  libraries.  The  demand  continues  large 
for  all  of  the  publications.  Some  of  the 
bulletins  are  already  nearly  gone,  so  that 
revised  editions  will  be  necessary. 
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One  More  Ghost  Laid 

AxTOxio  R.  MalaquinA;  of  Salto,  Uru- 
guay, reports  that  he  has  won  his  suit  with 
proprietors  of  vineyards  at  Salto,  who  were 
seeking  damages  on  the  gTound  that  his  bees 
puncture  and  destroy  the  gTapes.  A  year 
ago  several  \dneyard  owners  located  near 
his  apiaiy  notified  him  to  move  his  bees,  on 
the  charge  that  ihej  were  a  nuisance.  When 
he  failed  to  do  so  they  sued  him,  but  he 
reports  that  he  was  able  to  win  the  suit 
entirely  without  counsel. 

Senor  Malaquina  wrote  to  Gleaxings  for 
a  statement  of  evidence  and  precedents 
which  he  might  use  in  his  case.  Through 
some  error  in  translation  the  editor  of 
Gleanings  was  made  to  say  that  the  bees 
do  ten  times  as  much  harm  as  good.  This 
naturally  surprised  the  beekeeper,  but  he 
was  able  to  win  his  suit  notwithstanding. 


More  alboiit  the  Swamp  Bees 
George  H.  Rea  just  returned  from  the 
Dismal  Swamp  apiaries  and  reports  that 
the  bees  are  gathering  a  little  honey  and 
pollen,  and  brood-rearing  is  progTessing  in 
a  very  satisfactoiw  manner.  While  a  bliz- 
zard was  raging  in  the  North  the  sun  was 
shining  there  every  day  (first  week  in 
March),  and  the  bees  worked  right  along. 
The  temperature  during  the  daytime  was 
around  60  to  70  degrees.  While  there  was 
frost  one  or  two  nights,  it  was  not  cold 
enough  to  give  brood-rearing  a  setback. 
The  residents  of  that  section  do  not  expect 


many  more  frosts.  The  fact  that  thousands 
of  bushels  of  early  potatoes  and  acres  and 
acres  of  garden  are  in  process  of  planting 
is  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the  advent  of 
continued  warm  weather. 


Oklahoma    Foiil-brood   IBill  Passes 
both  House  and  Senate 

X.  Feed  Gaedixer^  of  Geary,  Okla.,  has 
just  informed  us  that  the  new  foul-brood 
bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  following  vote :  House,  70  to  10 ; 
Senate,  29  to  5.  The  bill  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor,  and  his  signature  is 
expected. 

Oklahoma  has  long  needed  a  good  foul- 
brood  law.  Two  years  ago  a  similar  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  legislature  but 
failed  to  pass.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
beekeepers  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
secure  such  a  law  mav  now  be  rewarded. 


How  the  Bees  are  Wintering 

It  is  still  too  early  to  say  definitely  how 
bees  in  northern  localities  have  wintered. 
Reports  so  far  are  conflicting,  although  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  considerable  loss  in 
localities  where  the  bees  last  fall  gathered 
considerable  aster  honey,  especially  where 
there  was  a  long  period  of  three  months  or 
more  when  the -bees  could  not  fly.  There  are 
many  reports  of  excessive  spotting  of  the 
hives. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  in  most  local- 
ities snow  covered  the  gTound  during  the 
coldest  paii:  of  the  winter,  clover  looks  very 
promising. 


Oiir  Cover  Picture 

The  cover  design  gives  a  view  of  the 
Jupiter  dock  and  the  Government  buildings 
in  the  background  where  the  wireless  mes- 
sages are  received,  as  refeiTed  to  by  E.  R. 
R.  in  his  article  in  this  issue,  page  225.  Our 
cruiser  is  shown  in  the  foregi'ound,  moored 
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to  the  dock.  It  was  at  this  point  where 
Harry  DuBois  met  us,  and  from  which  our 
party  went  up  the  Loxahatchie  River  to 
inspect  his  beeyards. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  wish  to 
know  what  that  cruiser  cost.  Somewhere 
about  $5000.  It  is  constructed  to  stand 
heavj'-  seas;  is  furnished  with  full  equip- 
ments in  the  cabins  for  sleeping,  eating,  and 
cooking.  Cruising  is  the  most  enjoyable 
way  of  seeing  the  country  in  Florida  that 
I  know  of.  In  this  particular  case  we  did 
not  buy  the  cruiser,  but  chartered  it  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 


The  PaiFable  of  the  Barren  Apple- 
tree 

With  all  that  has  been  said  at  fruit- 
growers' conventions  and  written  in  fruit- 
growers' magazines,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
horticulturists  this  year  will  recognize  more 
fully  the  indissoluble  connection  between 
their  interests  and  those  of  the  beekeepers. 
Since  the  winter  has  not  been  so  severe  as 
to  kill  off  great  numbers  of  colonies,  the 
outlook  is  favorable  for  the  pollination  of 
fruit-blossoms.  From  that,  it  follows  a 
good  fruit  year  is  due. 

In  this  connection  a  specific  example 
reported  by  Dr.  B.  N.  Gates,  at  the  Iowa 
State  Beekeepers'  convention  last  Novem- 
ber, is  of  exceedingly  timely  interest :  "  In 
one  of  the  western  states  there  are  two 
comparable  apple  orchards  of  about  equal 
acreage,  of  similar  location  and  age,  each 
in  a  pocket  in  the  foothills  of  an  admirable 
fruit  land,  both  well  drained,  and  protected 
from  frost.  One  orchard  bore  heavily  for 
successive  years.  On  the  other  there  was 
no  crop,  although  tlie  trees  blossomed  heav- 
ily each  spring.  In  despair  of  financial 
ruin,  the  owner  called  the  assistance  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station.  A  pomologist 
and  entomologist  was  sent  to  examine  crit- 
ically all  of  the  conditions  at  each  of  the 
orchards.  He  was  about  to  return  without 
solving  the  problem  of  failure,  when  the 
question  arose,  '  Were  there  ever  any  bees 
maintained  in  the  orchard  which  had  fruit- 
ed? '  It  was  asserted,  however,  that  neither 
orchard  had  bees.  However,  the  problem 
was  not  given  up,  and  the  ground  was  again 
gone  over.  As  the  experiment  station  man 
was  about  to  leave  without  finding  any 
apparent  reason  for  failure  he  chanced  to 
see  a  stream  of  bees  coming  in  one  of  the 
orchards  from  a  swale  under  a  pile  of  un- 
derbrush. Further  investigation  revealed  a 
hollow  log  sunken  in  the  soil  sheltering  a 
large  colony  of  bees.  It  is  needless  to  say 
in  which  orchard  the  log  was.  Immediately 


bees  were  secured  for  the  -failing  orchard. 
The  owner  then  netted  $3800  on  his  crop." 


Have  we  Meallj  been  Testing  Queens? 

In  Science  for  February  5,  Wilmon 
Newell,  state  entomologist  for  Texas,  who 
has  been  studying  inheritance  in  the  honey- 
bee, has  announced  a  few  interesting  obser- 
vations which  have  been  brought  out  by 
four  years  of  research.  At  an  isolated  sta- 
tion along  the  Gulf  Coast,  crosses  between 
pure  Carniolans  and  pure  Italian  stock  are 
being  observed. 

Mr.  Newell  finds  that  the  workers  of 
typical  Italian  color,  produced  by  an  Ital- 
ian queen,  are  not  evidence  that  she  has 
been  purely  mated,  although  this  has  long 
been  the  assumption  of  queen-breeders. 
Italian  queens  mated  with  Carniolan  drones 
produce  workers  and  queens  often  indistin- 
guishable from  Italians  so  far  as  color  is 
concerned.  When  Carniolan  queens  are 
mated  to  Italian  drones  the  yellow  color  is 
also  predominant.  He  has  not  experimented 
with  blacks. 

Offspring  of  the  first  of  these  crosses 
show  a  proclivity  of  the  Carniolans  for 
using  wax  instead  of  propolis.  Bees  from 
the  second  show  it  also,  but  in  less  degree. 

Daughters  of  these  two  crosses  each  pro- 
duce drones  of  both  races  in  equal  numbers, 
but  produce  no  hybrid  drones.  "The  actual 
application  of  this  is  that  the  only  test  of 
an  Italian  queen  mated  is  found  in  the 
color  of  the  drones  produced  by  her  daugh- 
ters." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Newell's  is  some- 
what tempered  by  the  consideration  that 
when  more  data  are  secured  on  the  wide 
variation  in  color  of  drones  from  purely  j 
mated  queens,  more  light  will  be  thrown  on 
several  phases  of  the  problem.    At  best  it 
is  rather  discouraging  to  queen-breeders  to 
learn  that  the  only  way  to  discover  whether  |' 
a  queen  has  been  properly  mated  is  to  ex-  j 
amine  her  grandsons.  } 


Sugar  Consemed  in  the  United 
States 

From  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  Washington  we  learn  that  in  ij 
twenty-five  years  the  sugar  consumption  of  ' 
the  country  has  almost  trebled,  and  has  in- 
creased from  50.44  pounds  per  capita,  in  r 
188p,  to  86.85  pounds  in  1914.    In  that  !| 
period  of  twenty-five  years  Cuba  has  in- 
creased its   contribution  to  the  domestic  i 
market  from  1,032,000,000  to  4,927,000,000 
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pounds,  and  the  non-contiguous  territories 
of  Hawaii,  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico  have 
increased  their  shipments  of  sugar  into 
continental  United  States  from  511,000,000 
to  1,873,000,000  pounds.  Europe,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  other  foreign  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  decreased  their  sales  to 
this  country  during  that  same  period  from 
1,219,000,000  pounds  to  23.4  million  pounds 
in  1914.  The  domestic  product  has  grown 
from  349,000,000  to  1,841,000,000  pounds. 
Our  exports  of  sugar  have  increased  from 
20,000,000  in  1889  to  97,000,000  pounds  in 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  and  in  the 
three  months  ended  with  Oct.  31  there  was 
the  enormous  export  of  230,000,000  pounds ; 
in  round  numbers,  more  exactly  as  follows : 
August,  38,956,305 ;  September,  52,290,773 ; 
October,  138,372,686,  or  a  total  of  229,619,- 
764  pounds. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1913  only  44,000,000 
pounds  was  exported.  In  1910,  125,000,000 
pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading 
factors  in  the  sugar  consumption  of  the 
United  States  and  its  relation  to  the  world 
product  in  1894  and  1914. 


FACTORS  IN  SUGAR  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Domestic  product 

1894 

1914 

610.8 

601 

.1 

44.7 

1,240 

0 

Total   

655.5 

1,841 

.1 

Cane  sugar  from : 

. .75.5 

641 

3 

326.6 

1,114 

7 

124.1 

116 

7 

Total  U.  S.  islands  

526.2 

1,872 

7 

2,127.5 

4,926 

6 

Other  foreign  countries  .... 

1,181.2 

21 

0 

Beet  sugar  from  foreign  countries: 

510.4 

2 

4 

Total  from  foreign  countries 

3,819.1 

4,950 

0 

Sugar  exports   (including  ship- 

64.3 

96 

8 

Domestic  sugar  consumption.  .  . 

4,936.5 

8,567 

0 

World's  sugar  product  1 

6,532.3 

35,860 

0 

Percentage  of  domestic-sugar  con 

sumption  supplied  by: 

Continental  United  States  .  .  . 

13.3 

20 

6 

10.7 

21 

9 

Cuba   

43.1 

57 

5 

Other  foreign  countries  .... 

32.9 

0 

2 

Amotlier  AdmcDiiiti®!!  against  Air§en° 
site 

Is  it  too  soon  to  begin  this  year's  series 
of  warnings  to  ignorant  and  thoughtless 
fruitgrowers  against  spraying  during 
bloom?  Doubtless  in  1915,  just  as  in  every 
other  year,  the  reckless  will  add  to  the 
untold  damage  which  has  been  caused  by 
spraying  with  lead  arsenate  while  the  blos- 
soms are  yet  on  the  trees,  although  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  with  all  which  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject,  some  diminu- 
tion in  this  inconsiderate  carelessness  will 
be  noticed. 

"  Mever  spray  any  fruit-tree  while  in 


bloom "  is  the  caution  of  the  Connecticut 
Experimental  Station  Bulletin  No.  184.  "It 
kills  your  best  friends,  the  honeybees,  which 
pollinate  the  flowers  and  help  to  increase 
the  yield  of  fruit.  The  spray  will  also  in- 
jure the  delicate  floral  organs,  so  that  fruit 
will  not  set."  In  giving  directions  for  the 
control  of  the  canker  worms,  bud-moths, 
tent-caterpillars,  and  brown-tail  moths, 
which  feed  upon  the  unfolding  leaves,  the 
bulletin  says  to  spray  before  the  blossom- 
cup  opens,  though  not  until  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  has  expanded  sufficiently  to  hold 
the  poison. 

Fruitgrowers  who  do  not  understand  the 
relation  between  bees  and  fruitgrowing 
(and,  unfortunately,  there  are  still  such 
men)  will  be  persuaded  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice probably  only  when  they  realize  that 
filling  the  blossom-cup  with  poison  is  not 
only  not  necessary  but  positively  an  injury 
to  the  delicate  organs  of  the  flower,  and  a 
handicap  to  the  future  growth  of  the  fruit 
if  it  manages  to  survive.  Best  results  will  be 
secured  by  pounding  this  truth  home  quite 
as  forcibly  as  the  fact  that  bees  are  neces- 
sary for  perfect  pollination. 


Tlie  Peraiingylvaiiia  Meettieg 

The  Pennsylvania  beekeepers  met  in 
their  eleventh  annual  convention  in  the 
Senate  Caucus  Room  of  the  State  Capitol 
at  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 23,  holding  also  two  sessions  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  24th.  This  proved  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  probably  most  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  association.  While 
the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  at  some 
former  meetings,  yet  the  keen  interest  shown 
in  bringing  Pennsylvania  to  the  front  was 
remarkable. 

Reports  by  members  and  inspectors 
showed  that  last  season  was  not  up  to  the 
average,  and  that  foul  brood  was  extremely 
bad. 

It  was  brought- out  that  the  Pennsylvania 
association  has  the  second  largest  member- 
ship in  the  United  States,  and  is  second 
only  to  New  York  in  honey  production.  It 
is  also  the  second  largest  apple-producing 
state  in  the  Union.  The  crop  for  1914  was 
23,100,000  bushels.  Because  of  their  im- 
portance to  the  fruitgrower  in  the  pollina- 
tion of  fruit  bloom  it  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  save  the  bees  from  the  ravages  of 
foul  brood. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  as  advertised.  The 
various  papers  and  talks  aroused  lively 
discussion  and  developed  some  important 
steps. 
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One  member  introduced  a  resolution 
boosting  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  for  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  was  unan- 
imously adopted,  signed  by  every  member 
present,  and  later  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor by  a  committee.  The  Governor  re- 
ceived the  committee  kindly,  and  showed 
much  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  industry. 
After  careful  consideration  he  did  the  un- 
usual and  unexpected  for  one  in  his  posi- 
tion by  suggesting  to  the  committee  that  an 
independent  bill  be  introduced  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  bee  in- 
spection. This  suggestion  was  acted  upon, 
and  the  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House.  If 
passed  it  will  supersede  the  item  for  that 
purpose  now  in  the  Agricultural  Budget. 
The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  Secretary 
Critchfield  and  the  hearty  support  of  sever- 
al members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
were  interviewed. 

If  the  Pennsylvania  beekeepers  and  fruit- 
growers will  write  their  representatives  at 
once,  asking  them  to  support  the  bill,  it 
will  stand  good  chances  of  passing.  With 
such  an  appropriation  the  state  can  be 
systematically  covered  by  inspectors,  and 
all  bee-diseases  brought  under  control.  The 
beekeepers  themselves,  moreover,  can  be  ed- 
ucated to  better  methods.  It  means  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  hope  to  have  a  picture  of  the  conven- 
tion in  the  next  issue. 


Bees  and  Orange  Cuitare 
A  NUMBER  of  monographs  have  been 
published  of  late  upon  the  relation  of  bees 
to  horticulture.  These  articles  and  pamphlets 
upon  the  general  subject  of  the  service  of 
bees  in  pollinizing  fruit-blossoms  have  been 
increasing  the  interest  of  fruit-men  in  the 
honeybees  and  the  realization  of  both  horti- 
culturists and  apiarists  that  nature  has  in- 
dissolubly  linked  together  their  interests. 
It  has  remained  for  E.  G.  Baldwin,  A.  M., 
of  DeLand,  Fla.,  to  discuss  the  bearing  of 
tliis  new  science  upon  citrus  fruits  in  an 
article  entitled  "  Honeybees  in  Orangte- 
groves,"  written  for  the  DeLand  News. 
Professor  Baldwin,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  John  B.  Stetson  University,  is  a 
practical  beekeeper  as  well  as  a  close  stu- 
dent of  botany  and  entomology. 

Everybody  knows,  who  has  had  even  the 
most  elementary  instruction  in  botany,  that 
fertilization  of  a  blossom  takes  place  when 
pollen  from  the  stamen  reaches  the  embry- 
onic seed  through  the  pistil.  In  some  flowers 
the  process  by  which  this  takes  place  is 
quite  as  simple  as  the  foregoing  statement 


of  the  principle;  but  in  far  the  greater 
number  fertilization  is  a  complex  process, 
requiring  the  services  of  one  of  two  outside 
agents — either  the  wind  or  insects. 

In  those  plants  such  as  some  varieties  of 
the  strawberry,  in  which  stamens  and  pistils 
are  borne  on  different  plants,  the  pollen 
must  be  carried  a  considerable  distance  in 
order  that  fertilization  and  development  of 
the  fruit  may  be  assured.  In  Indian  corn 
the  pollen  from  the  tassel  must  fall  upon 
each  strand  of  silk  for  every  grain  to  be 
developed.  Maize  is  best  produced  in  coun- 
tries where  the  sweep  of  the  wind  is  almost 
uninterrupted. 

In  the  orange-blossom  the  pollen  must  be 
carried  from  the  stamen  up  to  the  pistil. 
To  rely  upon  the  wind  alone  for  this  service 
would  be  about  as  uncertain  as  the  breezes 
themselves,  so  that  in  places  where  calms  or 
damp  weather  are  frequent  the  agency  of 
insects  is  extremely  important  in  the  fertil- 
ization of  these  blossoms. 

Here  is  where  the  nectar  secreted  by 
orange-blossoms  is  valuable.  This  thin  wa- 
tery fluid  to  be  found  in  almost  all  plants, 
every  beekeeper  knows,  is  the  base  from 
which  the  bees  make  their  honey,  but 
beyond  this  it  has  no  Other  intrinsic  use. 
Nectar  is  simply  a  bait  to  lure  the  bees,  get 
them  to  brush  against  the  stamens  and  the 
pistils,  and  thus  unconsciously  perform  the 
service  which  the  wind  only  partially  ac- 
complishes, but  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
production  of  fruit. 

Damp  weather  hinders  the  work  of  all  the 
insects  but  the  honey  and  bumble  bees.  In 
Florida  bumbles  are  scarce.  Upon  the 
honeybees,  then,  depends  the  success  of 
Florida  orange  culture. 

Of  the  gTowing  popularity  of  bees  among 
orange-growers,  let  Professor  Baldwin  speak 
directly :  "  In  some  parts  of  Florida,  the 
citrus-growers  are  recognizing  their  need  of 
something  more  dependable  than  mere 
chance  to  fertilize  their  groves.  Formerly 
the  beemen  were  too  few,  or  had  too  few 
bees  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  groves, 
and  there  was  an  antipathy  to  bees  on  the 
part  of  many,  because  they  thought  the  bees 
damaged  the  trees,  blossoms,  or  fruit,  by 
their  coming  and  going  to  and  fro.  As  a 
result,  heretofore,  beemen  have  had  to  pay 
a  rental  for  the  privilege  of  putting  their 
bees  in  groves,  locating  an  apiary  inside  an 
orange-grove,  for.  instance.  But  enlighten- 
ment is  coming.  Now  the  fruit-men  actually 
court  the  presence  of  the  bees.  Notably 
around  Bradentown,  the  citrus-men  actually 
offer  the  beemen  free  rent  for  beeyard  sites, 
and  in  many  instances  even  buy  bees  of  their 
own  to  place  among  the  trees.    It  is  worth 
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noting  also  that  the  Manatee  Fruit  Co.,  of 
Palmetto,  has  established  three  beeyards  in 
or  near  their  groves,  and  still  wish  more. 
They  declare  that,  the  nearer  the  bees  are  to 
their  groves,  the  more  fruit  they  have,  and 
the  better  the  quality.  .  .  .  For  not  only 
does  cross-fertilization  increase  the  amount 
of  fruit,  but  it  also  betters  the  quality,  en- 
couraging a  heartier  gTowth  and  develop- 
ment wherever  the  pollen  of  one  tree  is 
mixed  with  the  blossoms  on  another  tree — 
just  as,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  races 
produces  the  hardiest  types  of  mankind." 

Not  less  than  five  colonies  to  an  acre  are 
necessary  for  best  results,  says  the  writer, 
but  more  are  better. 

Professor  Baldwin's  discussion  is  elemen- 
tary, but  written  not  so  much  to  convince 
the  layman  as  to  relieve  the  lamentable  lack 
of  information  among  the  growers  of  citrus 
fruits. 

The  Natiomail  Conventioii  at  Denver ; 
All  i§  Well  that  Eiidg  Well 
Since  our  last  report  of  the  proceeding's 
of  the  National  convention  there  developed 
toward  the  last  a  "  little  flurry  "  that  prom- 
ised at  one  time  to  develop  into  something 
serious;  but  no  sooner  had  it  started  than 
a  movement  toward  peace  was  under  way. 
The  differences  and  misunderstandings  were 
speedily  adjusted.  All  is  well  that  ends 
well,  and  so  in  this  case.  We  believe  the 
National  Beekeepers'  Association  has  a 
bright  future  before  it.  The  "  bone  of  con- 
tention "  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
has  been  over  the  official  organ,  the  Bee- 
keepers' Review,  the  manner'  of  receiving 
and  disbursing  the  funds,  and  the  "  debt  " 
that  has  been  staring  some  of  the  members 
in  the  face.  No  one  has  questioned  the 
absolute  integrity  of  any  of  the  officials, 
who  have  worked  faithfully  and  hard  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  organization  for 
little  or  no  compensation.  A  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  delegates  for  the  faithful  and  con- 
scientious service  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Review;  and  those  of  us 
who  have  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  running  of  a  bee-journal  know  what 

f     that  means. 

The  real  question  at  issue  was  over  the 
wisdom  or  policy  of  handicapping  the  Na- 

f  tional  by  loading  on  to  it  the  burden  and 
financial  responsibility  of  an  official  organ 
and  the  additional  burden  of  business  and 
finance. 

As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  the  whole 
matter  was  most  amicably  adjusted  by  mak- 
I      ing  the  function  of  the  "National  Beekeep- 
li     ers'  Association  purely  educational  and 


social,  with  no  legal  connection  with  any 
bee-paper  or  any  matters  of  business.  An 
auxiliary  organization  duly  incorporated 
with  sufficient  capital  stock  to  do  business 
is  expected  to  take  over  the  Beekeepers' 
Review,  assume  its  indebtedness,  continue 
its  publication,  and  transact  any  matters  of 
business  its  stockholders  may  elect.  It  is 
expected,  also,  that  the  two  organizations 
will  be  very  closely  allied,  although  legally 
entirely  separate.  The  Review,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  will  be  the  official  organ 
of  the  old  National;  but  the  latter,  as  ex- 
plained, will  have  no  financial  responsibility 
for  its  management. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem that  has  sorely  vexed  the  delegates  for 
the  last  two  years.  Whether  the  auxiliary 
succeeds  or  not,  the  result  will  in  no  way 
involve  the  success  of  the  old  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  (formerly  the  North 
American  Beekeepers'  Association)  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  forty  years,  and 
which  has  been  such  a  power  for  good. 
With  the  "  bone  of  contention  "  removed, 
and  with  no  legal  or  financial  responsibility, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  in  the 
future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  success  of  the  auxiliary  or  business 
organization  will  depend  on  how  well  bee- 
keepers subscribe  for  its  stock  and  the  kind 
of  business  manager  they  select.  The  Col- 
orado Honey-producers'  Association  has 
succeeded  because  the  beekeepers  of  Colo- 
rado organized  a  stock  company'-,  subscribed 
for  the  stock,  and  selected  a  business  man- 
ager, who,  in  the  lang-uage  of  the  day,  has 
made  good."  If  the  proposed  auxiliary 
"  makes  good  "  it  will  be  largely  because  of 
its  manager.  Many  a  time  a  capital  has 
been  dissipated  by  a  poor  manager,  or  be- 
cause the  directors  failed  to  support  the 
policies  of  a  good  manager. 

CONVENTION"  ECHOES. 

Many  valuable  i^apers  and  addresses  were 
given  at  this  convention — perhaps  more 
than  were  ever  given  at  any  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  As  these  will  doubt- 
less be  given  in  full  in  the  Review,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  give  even  a 
digest  of  the  general  papers.  As  our  space 
is  limited  we  will  attempt  to  cover  very 
briefly  those  discussions  that  relate  to  pol- 
icies of  the  National. 

INCREASING  THE  DEMAND  FOR  HONEY. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  extracted- 
honey  market  at  the  present  time,  as  an 
indirect  result  of  the  Great  War,  received 
its  fail'  share  of  attention.  Dr.  PhiUips,  of 
the  Depai'tment  of  Agiiculture,  made  the 
statement,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment reports  showed  that  as  much  honey 
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is  now  being'  imported  into  this  country 
from  foreign  countries  in  a  single  month  as 
was  formerly  imported  before  the  war  in  a 
single  year.  When  it  is  considered  that 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  pro- 
duce vast  quantities  of  honey,  and  that  the 
great  bulk  of  it  that  has  hitherto  gone  to 
Europe  now  comes  to  this  country,  it  will 
be  understood  why  the  price  of  extracted 
honey  is  so  low.  Of  course,  the  influx  of 
the  imported  article  does  not  account  for 
all  of  this  reduction.  Something  must  be 
charged  up  to  the  general  trade  conditions 
as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  members  of  the  convention  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  as  to  the  best  way  to 
meet  this  condition.  Secretary  Williams 
believed  that  the  National  should  encourage 
its  members  to  do  local  advertising.  He 
mentioned  in  that  connection  the  value  of 
display  advertising-cards  which  the  Nation- 
al could  furnish  very  cheaply  to  beekeep- 
ers; of  live-bee  demonstrations;  of  form 
letters;  of  articles  in  the  local  press  calling 
attention  to  the  use  of  honey  as  a  food. 
Such  measures  would  involve  but  little  ex- 
pense, and  yet  if  all  would  thus  attempt  to 
boost  their  markets  the  sale  of  honey  might 
be  enormously  increased.  In  the  line  of 
general  advertising,  he  suggested  that  the 
National  raise  a  fund  that  could  be  used  for 
the  purpose  by  getting  the  beekeepers  of 
the  land  to  submit  to  a  voluntary  tax  based 
on  so  many  colonies  or  so  many  pounds  of 
honey.  If  this  plan  were  properly  worked, 
a  large  sum  might  be  made  available  for 
increasing  the  demand  for  honey.  Some 
general  discussion  followed,  but  no  definite 
plans  have  been  formulated  as  yet. 

NATIONAL  PROBLEMS. 

On  this  subject  Prof.  Francis  Jager  de- 
livered an  address  that  was  listened  to  with 
the  most  careful  attention.  By  the  way,  he 
has  charge  of  the  apicultural  school  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  and 
according  to  Vice-president  Pellett  he  is 
making  a  great  success  of  it.  He  certainly 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  this 
convention. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Jager  called  attention 
to  the  evident  errors  and  inequalities  in  the 
United  States  Census  for  1910.  For  exam- 
ple, Colorado  is  credited  in  that  report  with 
producing  only  4  lbs.  per  colony,  while 
Minnesota  produces  4^2  lbs.  In  the  census 
there  are  more  jackasses  than  beehives. 
Many  beehives  must  have  been  missed.  On 
the  whole,  our  industry  seemed  to  be  on  the 
decline  when  the  reverse  is  true.  No  ac- 
count is  taken  of  bees  in  cities  and  towns. 
Why  was  this?  The  Government  has  sup- 
ported "infant  industries"  such  as  the  trusts 


and  the  Union  Pacific.  These  babies  have 
now  grown  large.  Our  industry  is  an  infant 
industry.  It  needs  more  help.  The  sum  of 
twenty-five  million  dollars  is  annually  set 
aside  for  agriculture  by  the  Government. 
We  get  only  a  small  pittance.  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
1913,  comprising  48  pages,  a  great  deal  is 
said  about  foreign  meats,  seeds,  sub-tropical 
fruits,  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  pota- 
toes. Even  dashens  are  mentioned,  but  not 
one  word  about  bees. 

This  Association  ought  to  have  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  see  that  these  discrepancies 
and  omissions  do  not  occur  again.  If  the 
National  Association  does  not  get  back  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  same  mistakes  and 
omissions  will  occur  again. 

Mr.  Jager  believed  further  that  the  Na- 
tional should  have  a  standing  lobby  at 
Washington  when  Congress  is  in  session. 
He  deplored  the  efforts  of  the  National  to 
commercialize,  as  it  had  been  trying  to  do 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when 
there  was  great  and  important  work  that 
ought  to  be  done.  Heretofore  we  have  been 
trying  to  stick  our  fingers  into  the  water 
and  then  trying  to  find  the  hole  afterward. 
It  is  time  we  should  be  doing  something. 
We  should  appear  in  person  before  the 
Government,  not  in  the  form  of  petitions. 

This  address  was  roundly  applauded ;  and 
at  its  close.  Dr.  Phillips  (supplementing 
what  had  been  said)  went  on  to  explain 
that,  of  the  sum  now  devoted  to  the  inves- 
tigation work  in  apiculture,  not  one  penny 
of  it  had  been  secured  by  the  National 
Association. 

There  was  another  paper,  by  Dr.  Phillips, 
on  the  subject— 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HONEY  MARKET. 

While  he  discussed  the  various  methods 
for  doing  this  he  dwelt  particularly  upon 
the  inadvisability  of  the  association  under- 
taking it  on  a  national  scale.  He  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  co-operation,  both  local 
and  national.  As  the  subject  is  naturally 
one  that  will  provoke  controversy,  the  au- 
thor's exact  words  should  be  taken,  and  not 
a  digest  of  them.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
carefully  thought-out  papers  that  were  read 
at  the  convention.  For  its  full  text  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  that  will  be 
published  in  the  Review. 

These  various  suggestions,  so  far  as  they 
related  to  policies  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, were  incorporated  in  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions that  were  unanimously  adopted. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  President 
Gates  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer. 
On  the  whole  the  convention  was  a  great 
success. 
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The  winter  with  its  blanket  of 
snow  has  been  fine  for  white  clo- 
ver, bnt  I'm  afraid  of  the  present 
daily  thaw  (March  1)  with  the 
thermometer  at  25  or  30  degrees 
each  nigiit. 

AVhex  I  read  of  the  wonderful  Avork 
Billy  Sunday  is  doing.  I  feel  proud  to  think 
that  I  live  in  Marengo,  one  of  the  very  first 
places  he  visited  with  a  series  of  meetings 
when  he  started  out  on  his  remarkable 
career.    I  believe  heartily  in  Billy  Sunday. 

The  Prairie  Fanner,  Feb.  13.  contains 
seven  articles  in  reply  to  inci[uiries  about 
sweet  clover,  occupying  nearly  two  pages, 
and  it  isn't  a  special  sweet-clover  number 
either.  One  man  in  Illinois  contemplates 
sowing  seven  acres  in  sweet  clover,  another 
forty.  That  "  weed  "  surely  seems  coming 
to  the  front. 

Bees  never  had  less  attention  from  me 
in  winter  before.  First  part  of  winter  was 
so  cold  the  outside  door  could  be  kept  near- 
ly shut  all  the  time.  Of  late,  with  25  de- 
grees at  night  outdoors  and  35  daytime,  I 
leave  open,  day  and  night,  the  door  opening 
from  outside  into  the  furnace-room,  and 
daytime  I  keep  shut  the  door  between  fur- 
nace-room and  bee-room.  That  takes  the 
bee-room  down  to  48  through  the  night,  and 
up  to  55  daytime.  Xot  ideal,  but  not  so 
very  bad. 

"  Oily  waste,"  says  Editor  Bixby,  West- 
ern Honey  Bee,  February,  p.  5,  "is  excel- 
lent to  start  the  smoker  with  .  .  .  but  it 
burns  out  to  a  fine  impalpable  soot  that 
blows  out  of  the  smoker  on  to  the  comb.  I 
spoiled  several  sections  of  comb  honej-  while 
experimenting  with  it."  Don't  know  how 
that  is  here;  but  my  assistant  has  a  notion 
it  makes  the  bees  cross.  [We  use  the  oily 
waste  all  the  time,  and  cannot  see  that  the 
bees  are  any  crosser  than  they  should  be. 
May  be  they  are  used  to  it. — Ed.] 

^  Double  telescope  covers  are  warmer  than 
single-board  covers,  according  to  page  90, 
but  some  will  object  to  their  weight.  To 
such  let  me  commend  covers  like  mine,  with 
dead-air  space — light  as  single-board  cov- 
ers, and  much  warmer.  [But  they  are  not 
heavier.  They  are  made  of  two  separate 
pieces — a  super-cover  and  a  telescope  cover. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  use  packing  mate- 
rial between  in  cool  or  cold  weather.  A 
two-piece  cover  takes  a  little  more  time  to 
handle,  and  may  not  be  as  handy  as  yours. 
But  yours  you  cannot  pack. — Ed.] 
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Ix  America  it  is  the  general  belief,  I 
think,  that,  taken  all  in  all,  sugar  is  just  as 
good  as  honey  for  bee-food.  In  Europe 
there  is  more  of  a  belief  that  sugar  is  de- 
ficient as  a  substitute,  and  some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  feeding  sugar  is  to 
blame  more  or  less  for  failure  of  the  har- 
vest. The  subject  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  I  may  be  excused  for  again  referring 
to  some  things  said  in  back  numbers  of  the 
German  bee-journals;  for  if  the  Germans 
are  right  we  are  wrong,  and  we  may  do 
well  to  find  it  out.  Their  argument  is  this: 
Besides  invert  sugar,  honey  contains  pollen, 
ethereal  oil,  tannin,  malate,  tartrate,  oxa- 
late, and  nitrate  of  potassa,  ditferent  phos- 
phates, manganese,  natron,  silica,  sulphur, 
lime,  iron.  These  things  are  necessary  in 
the  makeup  of  a  bee's  body;  and  although 
sugar  may  answer  as  a  heating  material  in 
winter,  when  it  comes  to  supplying  material 
for  rearing  brood  and  to  repair  the  waste 
of  mature  bees  in  activity,  honej",  and  not 
sugar,  is  the  thing  needed.  So  it  comes  to 
pass  that  when  sugar  is  used  in  spring  bees 
are  slow  to  build  up,  and  attain  full  vigor 
only  when  the  harvest  is  well  along  and 
bees  are  present  that  have  been  reared  on 
real  hone}'.  Are  the  Germans  right  or  are 
we  •? 

Frightful  indeed  is  the  statement,  p. 
212,  that  4.45  per  cent  of  the  American 
population  are  drug-users.  Well,  it's  not 
as  dark  an  outlook  as  it  might  be.  For  not 
ten  hours  before  I  read  that  statement  the 
new  federal  regulating  act  went  into  effect 
that  has  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  both 
vendors  and  users  of  cocaine,  heroin,  etc. 
In  the  Chicago  Herald  a  dispatch  dated 
Spring-field,  111.,  Feb.  28,  says :  "  Pathetic 
pleas  received  by  Gov.  Dunne  from  *  dope 
fiends  '  who  threaten  suicide  unless  they  are 
given  aid  in  procuring  drugs  after  their 
supply  is  cut  off  by  the  federal  regulating- 
act,  which  goes  into  effect  at  midnight,  have 
brought  home  to  the  state  administration 
the  suffering  the  new  law  will  bring  to 
thousands  in  Illinois."'  Each  writer  asserts 
that  he  has  been  a  habitual  user  of  drugs 
for  years,  has  tried  to  quit  and  cannot,  and 
asks  the  state  to  furnish  siDecified  drugs  in 
gradually  diminishing  doses,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  if  this  request  is  not  complied 
with  there  is  nothing  left  but  death.  Like- 
ly, however,  when  they  find  they  can't  get 
the  dope  they'll  manage  to  rub  along  with- 
out it.  Even  if  ihej  should  all  commit 
suicide  it  might  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  shutting  off  the  further  crop  of  victims. 
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J.  E.  Crane 


Middlebery,  ¥t. 


I  never  expect  to  visit  Brazil; 
but  looking  at  that  cover  picture 
for  January  1  is  almost  as  good, 
and  a  great  deal  easier. 


The  editor  says,  page  2,  Jan.  1, 
"  The  best  time  in  all  the  world  to 
move  bees  from  outyards  to  home  cellars  is 
when  there  is  good  sleighing."    He  hit  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head  that  time. 


According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  cane 
sugar  contains  1.27  per  cent  of  ash,  while 
beet  sugar  contains  2.56  per  cent.  This 
may  account  for  the  prejudice  against  beet 
sugar  as  a  winter  food  for  bees. 


or  no  honey  or  pollen  is  coming  in;  and 
unless  there  has  been  a  good  flow  before 
this,  and  the  hives  well  supplied  with  hon- 
ey, feeding  not  only  pays  well,  but  is  some- 
times of  the  utmost  importance. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Wesley  Foster,  page  927,  December 
1,  thinks  we  may  estimate  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  honey  very  accurately.  We  may 
be  able  to  estimate  what  it  has  cost  to  pro- 
duce a  given  number  of  pounds  in  any  past 
season;  and  by  getting  the  average  for  a 
good  many  seasons  forecast  what  it  is  likely 
to  cost  in  the  future;  but  our  seasons  are 
so  variable  that  I  believe  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  tell  accurately  what  the  cost  of 
honey  is  going  to  be  to  the  producer  this 
year  or  next  year,  or  the  year  after. 


Dr.  Miller  says,  page  51,  Jan.  15,  "  With 
almost  any  kind  of  bees  I  think  there  will 
be  an  occasional  colony  that  will  have  wa- 
tery sealing."  Did  he  ever  see  any  watery 
sealing  of  surplus  combs  filled  by  black 
bees? 

*  *  * 

If  the  Gleanings  schedule  for  1915  were 
not  already  so  full  of  special  numbers  I 
would  suggest  one  on  sweet  clover.  [We 
have  an  immense-  amount  of  material  on 
this  subject — nearly  enough  for  such  a 
special  number. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

I  am  glad  to  see  on  page  66,  Jan.  15,  that 
C.  H.  Clute,  of  Palmetto,  Fla.,  has  had  a 
good  crop  of  honey  the  past  season.  Mr. 
Clute  is  an  exceedingly  intelligent  beekeep-  ■ 
er,  and  has  had  a  very  large  experience 
with  bees  in  ditSerent  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

"  Skunks,  skunks,  skunks,"  shouts  Mr. 
Chadwick,  page  970,  and  I  will  echo  from 
this  side  of  the  continent,  "  skunks,  skunks, 
skunks."  If  they  do  not  do  as  much  harm 
here  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  doubtless 
because  they  are  more  hunted  for  their  furs. 
They  are  the  same  scamps  here  as  there, 
and  I  have  found  Mr.  Chadwick's  remedy 
very  effectual.  But  we  have  to  look  out  for 
our  neighbors'  dogs  and  eats. 

*  *  * 

On  page  925,  Dec.  1,  in  a  footnote  the 
editor  says  that  stimulative  feeding  can  sel- 
dom be  practiced  in  the  spring  to  advantage. 
I  fear  he  has  forgotten  the  fact  that  very 
frequently  we  have  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
tween fruit-bloom  and  clover  when  very  little 


Hilclreth  &  Segelken,  in  the  market  report 
on  page  5,  Dec.  1,  say,  "  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  New  York  honey 
on  account  of  its  candying  and  granulating. 
Shipments  which  we  received  a  month  ago 
are  now  candied  solid,  and  are  being  re- 
turned by  us  to  our  customers.  It  is  the 
first  year  we  have  been  in  the  business  when 
we  have  had  so  much  comb  honey  can- 
died." This  trouble  is  also  prevalent  in 
western  Vermont.  I  have  wondered  if  it 
were  not  owing  to  the  gathering  of  honey 
from  unusual  sources.  While  clover  gave 
very  little  honey  in  1914,  dandelion  and 
vetch  appeared  to  be  our  chief  source  of 
surplus  honey. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  page  51,  Jan.  15,  calls 

attention  to  a  statement  in  the  British  Bee 
Journal  that  extracting-combs  put  away 
wet  will  not  be  attacked  by  bee-moths,  and 
gives  as  an  illustration  a  pile  of  wet  combs 
with  dry  ones  in  the  center  which  were  al) 
eaten  up  while  the  wet  combs  were  unharm- 
ed. To  this  the  editor  of  Gleanings  wisely 
remarks,  "  This  is  interesting  if  true." 

Now,  this  statement,  like  many  others,  is 
partly  true  and  partly  false.  If  wet  ex- 
tracting-combs are  white  and  clean,  free 
from  pollen  or  dead  bees,  the  larvae  of  the 
wax-moth  will  not  develop  on  them.  If 
there  is  pollen  in  them,  these  worms  will 
develop  in  spite  of  the  statement  in  the 
British  Bee  Journal;  but  if  there  are  mixed 
with  the  pile  of  wet  combs  some  dry  combs 
the  worms  are  likely  to  leave  the  wet  combs 
when  quite  small  and  take  to  the  dry  ones, 
and  eat  them  up  and  leave  the  wet  combs 
unharmed.  [See  what  Louis  Scholl  says  in, 
his  department. — Ed.] 
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p.  C,  Chadwick,  Medlands,  Cal 

Unite  your  weak  colonies,  secure 
your  honey  crop,  then  divide  jusi 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  thus 
getting  service  out  of  two  weak 
colonies  that  neither  alone  could 
have  given,  and  still  maintain  the 
original  number  of  colonies. 


A  bee  heavily  laden  with  pollen  became 
chilled  before  reaching  its  hive.  It  was 
forced  to  alight,  but  failed  to  take  wing 
before  it  was  accidentally  washed  from  its 
position  by  a  flush  of  water.  It  became 
soaked,  and  was  washed  to  the  ground. 
Mrs.  Chadwick  carefully  picked  it  up  and 
placed  it  on  top  of  a  warm  hive-lid  in  the 
sun.  After  a  time  it  regained  its  usual 
activity,  but  for  some  reason  removed  the 
pollen  from  its  legs  before  trying  to  con- 
tinue its  journey. 


As  much  old  honey  as  possible  should  be 
taken  from  the  extracting-combs  before  the 
flow  begins  if  a  light  grade  of  honey  is 
expected.  Most  of  our  southern  California 
bees  have  more  honey  than  they  will  be  able 
to  use  before  the  new  crop  comes  in.  The 
larger  part  of  this  left-over  honey  is  dark 
and  inferior  in  grade,  and,  if  blended  with 
the  new  crop,  it  will  cause  it  to  be  olf  in 
color  with  a  resulting  lower  price.  It  is 
not  safe  to  extract  close,  however,  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  of  bad  weather  when  a 
colony  has  much  brood  and  many  bees  will 
put  them  on  the  starving  list.  A  number  of 
combs  set  aside  and  not  extracted  are  worth 
much  at  such  times.  In  fact,  if  the  season 
is  doubtful  it  is  much  the  better  plan  to  set 
all  surplus  honey  away  in  the  combs  until 
the  season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  enable 
one  to  know  whether  it  is  best  to  extract  or 
return  it  to  the  hives.  Remember  sealed 
honey  is  superior  to  sugar  as  bee  food.  Do 
not  remove  it  so  closely  that  it  may  dis- 
courage the  free  use  for  breeding.  Do  not 
try  to  remove  old  honey  after  the  combs  are 
partially  fllled  with  raw  nectar.  The  result 
will  be  that  you  will  have  a  lot  of  sour 
honey  on  hand  that  is  neither  fit  for  feed 
nor  for  sale.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a 
few  cases  on  hand  in  case  of  need  for  feed. 


Mr.  H.  hired  a  small  boy  to  assist  him 
in  his  work  with  his  bees.  The  boy  was  at 
the  question-asking  age,  and  kept  a  contin- 
ual line  of  questions  coming  all  of  the  time. 


One  hot  summer  day  Mr.  H.  and  the  boy 
were  slowly  traveling  up  a  mountain  can- 
yon toward  Mr.  H.'s  apiary.  Even  the  old 
horse  seemed  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
drowsiness  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  H.  was  in 
a  deep  brown  study,  while  the  boy  was 
asking  questions  without  number.  Mr.  H. 
answered  in  a  half-conscious  manner  to  fill 
only  the  place  of  courtesy.  The  boy  said, 
"  Mr.  H.,  how  many  bees  are  there  in  a 
hive?" 

Mr.  H.  lazily  said,  "Oh!  about  40,000." 

"  How  much  honey  will  a  bee  gather  in 
a  year  %  "  said  the  boy. 

"  Oh !  about  half  a  pound." 

There  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  boy's 
voice,  and  Mr.  H.  came  out  of  his  stupor  in 
time  to  hear  the  boy  say,  "Twenty  thousand 
pounds!  Mr.  H,  you  are  the  biggest  liar 
I  ever  heard  of." 

Mr.  H.  could  but  catch  the  mirth  of  the 
occasion,  and  had  to  agree  that  he  might 
have  estimated  too  high. 


What  has  become  of  our  foul-brood  bill? 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  it  since  our  state 
convention.  However,  I  must  admit  I  am 
not  very  enthusiastic  over  it,  for  the  reason 
that  its  passage  seemed  to  me  to  have  de- 
generated long  ago  into  a  political  matter, 
especially  after  it  was  decided  to  force  it 
on  to  the  Governor  with  the  same  objection- 
able features  it  contained  when  he  refused 
to  sign  it  before.  It  lacks  entirely  one 
provision  of  great  importance.  It  has  no 
provision  that  will  do  away  with  selfish 
county  ordinances  that  we  have  to  contend 
with,  and  of  which  there  is  a  chance  for  as 
many  different  kinds  as  there  are  counties. 
There  should  be  a  freedom  of  commercial 
shipments  from  place  to  place.  One  in- 
spector's work  should  be  equal  to  that  of 
any  other.  When  a  shipment  of  bees  goes 
to  a  county  line  with  a  health  certificate 
from  an  inspector  they  should  be  admitted 
on  that  certificate.  The  traffic  in  bees  should 
not  be  stifled  by  local  ordinances  that  really 
have  no  object  except  as  a  pretext  to  keep 
other  bees  out.  As  an  illustration  I  will 
,  cite  the  fact  that  my  apiary  is  in  Riverside 
Co.,  yet  my  home  and  a  part  of  my  bees  are 
in  San  Bernardino  Co.  I  often  wish  to 
take  bees  and  fixtures  from  place  to  place, 
and  such  an  ordinance  would  be  an  intoler- 
able nuisance  to  me,  though  I  never  move 
bees  from  either  place  to  the  other  without 
inspection. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Beekeeping  in  the  Soutmwes' 


''Spring  cleaning  time"  will  soon 
be  here  again.  It  is  the  time  when 
our  apiaries  should  receive  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  and  cleanup.  It 
is  just  as  necessary  and  essential 
to  have  these  apiary  cleanup  days 
as  to  have  them  in  our  homes. 
And  don't  forget  the  honey-house  and  the 
workshop. 

*  * 

"  What  a  difference  between  the  North 
and  the  South!  "  was  an  exclamation  that 
slipped  from  my  lips  when  reading  one  of 
the  recent  numbers  of  Gleanings.  Ice  and 
snow,  bees  in  the  cellars  or  stored  away  in 
winter  cases  of  various  kinds,  many  of  the 
apiaries  covered  with  snow  several  feet  deep. 
How  different  it  was  here!  Our  men  have 
been  visiting  our  yards  and  preparing  the 
colonies  for  the  opening  of  spring.  They 
were  still  taking  off  supers  of  fine  comb 
honey.  On  some  of  the  hives  there  were  as 
many  as  four  and  five  of  these  filled  supers 
of  white  honey.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
quite  warm  on  sunny  days  when  it  did  not 
rain.  We  had  much  rainy  weather,  or  the 
weather  might  have  been  still  nicer.  Once 
in  a  while  we  had  cold  days,  but  all  in  all 
it  was  very  different  from  that  up  north. 

Snow?  Yes,  we  had  some  snow  on  the 
18th  of  January.  Every  thing  was  beauti- 
fully white  early  in  the  morning,  as  there 
was  about  an  inch  of  it. 

ESTABLISHING   NEW  APIARIES, 

Our  men  are  now  busy  equalizing  the 
number  of  colonies  in  our  apiaries  by  mov- 
ing away  to  new  locations  all  colonies  in 
excess  of  forty.  We  usually  do  this  every 
spring.  The  forty-colony  apiaries  are  in- 
creased in  size  before  the  honey-flow  by 
about  ten  colonies,  and  often  by  about  that 
many  more  in  the  fall.  Thus  the  main 
honey-flows  are  taken  care  of  by  fifty-colo- 
ny apiaries,  more  or  less,  which  we  have 
found  to  give  us  better  results  than  larger 
yards.  During  the  following  spring  these 
are  cut  down  again  to  forty  colonies,  and 
the  surplus  moved  away  to  form  as  many 
more  forty-colony  yards  as  we  have  bees 
for  them. 

»  *  * 

WORKING  UP  A  RETAIL  MARKET. 

Ira  Davis,  of  Taylor,  Texas,  has  a  unique 
method  of  establishing  a  market  for  his 
honey.  He  produces  chiefly  extracted  hon- 
ey, and  during  the  lioney  season  devotes  all 
his  efforts  toward  producing  a  large  crop. 


g,  Texas. 

He  utilizes  the  more  or  less  idle  time  of  the 
winter  months  in  disposing  of  this  honey. 
He  proceeds  to  a  town  or  city  of  fairly 
large  population,  to  which  he  has  shipped 
ahead  of  him  a  quantity  of  honey  in  60-lb. 
cans,  and  starts  at  once  to  establish  a 
honey-bottling  business  to  furnish  the  retail 
trade  with  honey  in  glass.  As  soon  as  he 
has  this  well  started  he  turns  the  business 
over  to  a  responsible  person,  either  by  sale 
or  other  arrangement,  and  with  the  condi- 
tion that  he  furnish  the  honey  for  this 
business.  Under  his  present  arrangement 
and  prices  tliis  is  fairly  profitable  to  both 
parties  to  the  agreement. 

*  *  * 

CYPRIANS  TO  PREVENT  MEDDLING. 

An  enquiry  for  Cyprian  queens  has  just 
reached  me.  They  are  wanted  to  stock  an  out- 
apiary  with  the  "  most  vicious  bees  obtain- 
able so  as  to  keep  meddlers  away  who  have 
disturbed  the  apiary  occasionally,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  bigger  honey  yields  than 
Italians  or  blacks."  While  I  have  tried 
almost  all  the  varieties  of  bees,  the  Cyprians 
among  them,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  three-banded  Italian  is  superior  for  all- 
round  purposes.  And  while  the  Cyprians 
are  more  vicious  I  doubt  the  advisability  of 
introducing  this  race  into  an  apiary  for  the 
purpose  stated.  The  chances  are  that  the 
meddling  would  go  on  just  the  same.  The 
Cyprian  bees  would  not  give  any  larger 
yields,  and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from 
the  handling  of  bees  of  such  reputed  ill 
temper  would  be  found  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant. Wiser  to  prevent  the  meddling  by 
some  other  means. 

THE  DENVER  CONVENTION  AND  THE  PROGRAM. 

It  is  too  bad  that  one  cannot  be  at  more 
than  one  place  at  a  time.  I  should  like  to 
have  attended  the  Denver  convention.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  last  Denver  convention 
I  attended  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  the 
enjoyable  and  profitable  time  spent  at  this 
convention  and  my  thirty  days'  sojourn 
through  the  greater  part  of  Colorado  on  a 
trip  of  investigation  into  apicultural  con- 
ditions for  the  Department  of  Entomology 
of  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  College. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  present  convention  that  has 
been  of  considerable  regret  to  me  was  the 
entire  absence  of  beekeepers  from  the 
southern  states.  One  from  Cuba  was  on 
the  program.  Does  this  mean  that  we  are 
not  a  part  of  the  National  Beekeepers' 
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Association,  or  not  worthy  to  receive  at 
least  some  recognition'?  I  believe  that 
Texas,  at  least,  has  quite  a  few  members  in 
the  National,  and  I  also  feel  that  we  have 
some  beekeepers  down  here  who'  are  well 
enough  posted  on  apicultural  matters  to 
deserve  at  least  a  place  on  the  program  of 
the  association. 

*  *  * 

WET  EXTRACTING-COMBS  AND  BEE-MOTH. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  in 
locality  if  we  compare  the  doings  of  our 
bee-moths  here  in  the  South  with  the  inci- 
dent quoted  by  Dr.  Miller  on  pagie  51,  Jan. 
15,  from  the  British  Bee  Journal.  My 
experience  in  beekeeping  here  in  Texas  has 
given  me  much  information  on  the  bee-moth 
problem.  1  have  learned  that  moths  not 
only  play  havoc  with  dry  combs  as  soon  as 
these  are  left  without  proper  protection, 
but  with  wonderful  rapidity  they  destroy 
wet  combs  that  have  been  extracted  only  a 
few  days  before.  .  Yes,  they  even  go  so  far 
here  as  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  quantity 
of  honey  there  may  be  on  the  combs  or  in 
them.  Whole  stacks  of  supers  of  comb 
honey  will  be  ruined  in  a  very  short  time  if 
left  unprotected  at  any  time  during"  spring, 
summer,  and  fall. 

I  have  had  some  sad  experiences.  Our 
assistants  were  unable  to  extract  promptly 
a  larg'e  amount  of  honey  brought  into  the 
honey-house.  The  first  sign  of  these  bee- 
moth  depredations  is  the  amount  of  leaking 
honey  on  the  floor;  and  in  one  instance  in 
which  other  important  duties  delayed  the 
extracting  work  for  more  than  a  week,  the 
honey-house  floor  was  covered  almost  en- 
tirely with  half  an  inch  of  such  honey. 
Over  four  gallons  of  it  was  scraped  up 
from  the  floor  and  set  aside  for  feeding 
purposes.  During  the  extracting  of  these 
infested  stacks  of  honey  we  found  scores 
of  combs,  the  entire  lot  of  which  were  near- 
ly all  filled  solid  with  honey,  and  well 
capped  over,  riddled  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  remaining  mass  of  honey,  what  little 
wax  was  left,  and  the  webs  and  moth-larvae, 
fell  out  of  the  frames  when  they  were  han- 
dled. From  the  damage  done  in  instances 
of  this  kind  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 

,  bee-moths  would  ignore  wet  extracted  combs 
just  because  they  were  wet,  although  they 
may  have  a  preference  for  dry  combs.  My 

I  explanation  for  the  case  cited  by  W.  Herod 
in  the  British  Bee  Journal  would  be  that 

I  the  dry  combs  were  infested  with  some 

1  bee-moth  eggs  or  young  larvae,  perhaps,  left 
undisturbed  when  stacked  up  with  the  wet 
combs.  These  then  developed  to  maturity 
and  found  sufficient  sustenance  upon  these 
dry  combs  without  having  to  go  to  the  wet 


combs  in  the  adjoining  supers.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  depredations  upon  the 
adjoining  wet  combs  would  have  been  made 
if  a  large  number  of  larvae  had  needed  more 
food  for  their  complete  development.  [See 
what  J,  E.  Crane  says  in  his  department, — 
Ed.] 

*  *  * 

PREPARING  FOR  SW^ARM  PREVENTION. 

Already  we  are  fixing  up  our  colonies 
with  the  view  of  cutting  down  swarming  as 
much  as  possible.  Since  our  colonies  are  in 
excellent  condition,  strong  in  bees,  the  hives 
full  of  stores,  and  as  the  weather  has  been 
quite  favorable,  the  colonies  have  been  rear- 
ing brood  to  quite  an  extent.  If  such  favor- 
able conditions  continue,  the  hives  will  soon 
be  very  populous.  It  would  be  sinful  to  try 
to  keep  them  crowded  down  in  a  ten-frame 
hive  as  used  to  be  the  fashion.  And,  by  the 
way,  our  two  shallow-story  brood-chambers 
have  a  comb  surface  equal  to  twelve  Lang- 
stroth  frames.  But  even  this  is  not  enough 
in  the  spring,  so  we  are  busy  at  this  time 
to  provide  every  colony,  that  is  not  already 
so  equipped,  with  a  super  partly  filled  with 
combs  of  honey,  some  empty  combs,  and 
some  frames  filled  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation. That  will  give  additional  room  in 
which  to  store  any  of  the  scattering  honey 
that  the  bees  begin  to  store,  early  in  the 
year,  above  the  daily  needs,  Ijesides  afford- 
ing a  storage  place  for  any  honey  that  is 
moved  from  out  the  brood-chamber  proper 
in  making  room  for  the  queen  to  lay  the 
increasing  number  of  eggs.  A  little  later 
the  queen  will  find  additional  laying  room 
in  the  added  super.  The  bees  are  also  given 
an  opportunity  for  new  comb-building  in 
the  frames  with  foundation. 

The  result  will  be  that  the  colony  will 
remain  contented  longer  on  account  of  the 
ample  room  furnished  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, there  will  be  stronger  colonies  from 
the  fact  of  the  increased  breeding  room,  and 
there  will  be  less  desire  to  swarm,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  the  crowded  condition 
that  colonies  are  subjected  to  under  the  old 
method  of  management.  A  little  later,  if 
it  becomes  necessary  at  all,  we  sometimes 
interchange  the  two  shallow  stories  of  the 
sectional  brood-chamber  proper,  placing  the 
lower  one  on  top  of  the  second  shallow  story, 
replacing  the  super  back  on  top,  and  swarm- 
ing is  delayed  for  several  weeks  longer,  and 
usually  prevented  altogether  by  the  time  our 
early  honey-flow  begins.  When  these  have 
begun  there  is  no  more  swarming.  But, 
after  all,  the  secret  is  to  begin  to  prevent 
swarming  before  the  desire  to  swarm  has 
ever  awakened  in  the  colonies.  Remember 
that. 
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CONVEMSATEONS    WITH  DOOLITTLE 

Alt  BorcDdimcD),  New  Ydjirk. 


AN  APIARY  RECORD. 

"  I  desire  to  keep  a  record  of 
each  colony.  Up  to  the  present  I 
have  trusted  to  memory  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  different 
colonies  in  the  apiary ;  but  as  their 
numbers  increase  I  find  memory 
inadequate.  As  soon  as  the  snow  goes  off 
I  propose  to  lay  out  my  beeyard  in  rows 
and  number  each  hive,  beginning  with  one 
on  the  first  row  and  going  to  20  with  that 
row;  then  commencing  with  21  for  the 
second  row  and  ending  with  40,  and  in  tliis 
way  continuing  till  I  have  100  colonies  in 
five  rows.  If  I  desire  more  than  the  100 
colonies  I  will  start  an  out-apiary  laid  out 
on  this  same  plan.  Will  you  tell  me  some 
of  the  ways  practical  beekeepers  keep  a 
record  of  their  colonies  ?  " 

It  would  seem,  that  there  should  be  a 
best  way  for  this  record-keeping;  but  there 
is  a  rare  faculty  which  beekeepers  have  of 
thinking  that  the  way  in  which  they  com- 
menced must  certainly  be  the  best.  Some 
successful  apiarists  tack  a  piece  of  section 
on  the  back  of  the  hive  just  under  the 
cover;  and  after  each  inspection  of  the 
colony  inside  this  hive,  any  thing  necessary 
regarding  its  condition  is  jotted  down  by 
a  few  shorthand  characters  or  letters  which 
tell  all  they  wish  to  know  about  that  colotiy 
during  any  season.  This  bit  of  section  is 
left  on  the  hive  until  the  next  spring,  when 
the  colony  is  looked  over  at  the  opening  of 
the  season,  when,  by  glancing  over  the  last 
year's  record,  the  memory  is  refreshed  re- 
garding the  colony's  previous  standing. 
The  old  record  is  pried  off  and  the  record 
for  another  year  is  established  on  a  new 
piece.  If  the  colony  proves  to  be  of  special 
value,  then  the  old  piece  of  section  is  tacked 
on  the  under  side  of  the  cover,  and  pre- 
served, so  that  a  continuous  record  can  be 
maintained  for  a  term  of  years,  or  as  long 
as  particular  interest  attaches  to  the  in- 
mates of  that  hive. 

Other  successful  apiarists  are  sure  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  a  book  to  keep  a  record 
in.  Years  ago  I  visited  an  apiary  where 
the  proprietor  had  kept  a  book  regarding 
it  for  twelve  years,  giving  a  leaf  to  each 
colony,  and  a  line  of  this  leaf  for  each  year. 
The  side  of  the  first  leaf  next  the  front 
cover  briefly  explained  the  signs  used,  while 
the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf  was  devoted  to 
colony  No.  1  of  the  apiary.  Page  1  and 
line  1  had  all  to  do  with  the  kind  and  age 
of  queen,  swarming,  etc.,  for  the  first  year, 


while  the  first  line  on  page  2  was  used  to 
tell  how  many  pounds  of  honey  colony  No. 
1  gave  the  first  year,  how  much  had  been 
expended  on  it  in  feed,  or  for  any  other 
expense,  thus  giving  the  net  result  by  tak- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  colony  from  what 
the  honey  sold  for.  The  second  year,  line 
No.  2  was  used  on  pages  1  and  2  for  this 
same  colony,  and  in  this  way  this  apiarist 
had  on  one  sheet  all  about  colony  No.  1, 
and  what  it  had  given  him  in  net  profit  for 
twelve  years.  And  as  each  page  had  twen- 
ty-five lines,  this  book  was  still  good  for 
thirteen  years  more  for  colony  No.  1,  Colo- 
ny No.  2  had  pages  3  and  4;  colony  No.  3, 
pages  5  and  6,  and  so  on  according  to  the 
number  of  colonies  in  the  apiary. 

This  looked  more  businesslike  than  any 
thing  I  had  run  across  up  to  that  time ;  and 
when  he  told  me  of  the  enjoyment  he  had 
in  looking  that  record  over  during  the  cold 
winter  evenings,  and  the  plans,  he  made  for 
each  colony  during  the  coming  season,  I 
was  quite  sure  that  this  was  the  best  plan. 
But  when  I  came  to  carrying  the  matter  out 
I  found  that  the  wind  would  shut  the  book 
so  unceremoniously,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
best  endeavors,  open  it  in  a  wrong  place, 
that  too  much  time  was  wasted.  Not  only 
this,  the  honey  and  propolis  the  paper  ab- 
sorbed from  my  hands  would  so  stick  the- 
leaves  together  as  to  make  it  very  disagree- 
able, and  partly  obliterate  much  of  the 
record  unless  I  carried  water  and  a  towel 
along  with  me. 

I  next  adopted  the  record-board  plan,  as 
it  is  styled  by  those  using  it,  and  see  no 
reason  for  using  any  thing  else.  Little 
squares  are  laid  out  for  each  hive — each  in 
its  place,  and  each  row  shown  in  squares. 
Each  square  is  numbered  the  same  as  its 
hive,  and  in  these  squares  I  make  a  record 
at  each  manipulation,  giving  by  brief  signs 
the  condition  of  each  colony  and  its  needs 
as  to  queen,  stores,  brood,  preparation  for 
swarming,  etc.  A  board  12  x  20  x  %  made 
smooth  on  both  sides  will  answer  very  nice- 
ly for  an  apiary  of  100  colonies.  Then  with 
this  board  before  me  I  have  the  apiary  j 
spread  out  to  my  gaze  at  any  time  I  may 
wish  to  know  about  it,  and  from  it  I  lay 
out  my  plans  on  any  rainy  day  or  when  I 
am  sitting  in  the  shade  for  a  brief  rest  from 
the  hot  sun  on  some  July  or  August  after- 
noon. Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this  record- 
board  is  the  best,  but  that  it  suits  me  the 
best  of  any  thing  I  have  ever  tried. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  CRUISER  TRIP  UP  THE  LOXAHATCHIE  RIVER 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT 


Our  cruising  party  arrived  at  Jnpiter. 
Florida,  a  little  town  where  is  located  next 
to  the  largest  wireless  station  that  Uncle 
Sam  owns.  TVe  tied  to  the  government  dock, 
got  our  supper,  went  to  bed,  and  next  morn- 
ing we  waited  for  HaiTv  IDuBois,  the  bee- 
man  who  was  to  meet  us  by  appointment. 
We  did  not  have  to  wait  veiT'  long,  for  he 
soon  came  up  with  his  gasoline-launch.  Our 
party  left  the  cruiser  up  at  the  dock  and 
started  with  Mr.  DuBois  in  his  launch  up 
the  Loxahatchie  River  to  see  the  country, 
study  the  flora,  and  stop  at  IMi'.  DuBois' 
outyard. 

After  an  hour  or  two  we  drew  up  to  one 
of  Harry's  outyards,  as  shown,  Fig.  1.  This 
shows  his  manner  of  protecting  his  hives 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  You  will 
note  that  the  apiary  is  shaded  in  much  the 
same  way  that  is  done  in  Arizona,  where  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  intense,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  DuBois  does  not  use  a  solid 
cover,  but  rather  open  slat  work — just 
enough  to  break  up  the  solid  rays  of  the 
sun.    At  times  he  finds  that  this  overhead 


shed  is  insufficient,  and  so  he  uses  in  addi- 
tion an  extra  shade-board,  or,  rather,  a 
sheet  of  galvanized  roofing,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  cover  proper  by  a  couple  of 
cross-cleats. 

We  were  about  to  go  into  his  yard  when 
Harry  suggested  that  we  had  better  put  on 
our  veils — a  wise  precaution  as  subsequent 
events  proved;  for  the  bees  met  us  more 
than  half  way.  But  they  are  gi'eat  honey- 
gatherers,  and  that  was  a  consideration  with 
their  owner.  After  catching  a  snapshot  of 
the  yard,  and  looking  into  a  few  colonies, 
we  went  back  to  the  boat  to  resume  our 
delightful  ride  up  that  beautiful  river. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  was  like  glass. 
Large  fish  could  plainly  be  seen  under  us. 
At  every  turn  new  beauties  presented  them- 
selves. The  water  was  so  placid  that  it 
mirrored  the  surrounding  scenery  down  into 
the  river;  and  if  we  could  by  some  means 
have  been  turned  upside  down  we  should 
scarcely  have  known  which  was  the  real  and 
which  was  the  reflected  image.   Fig.  2  gives 


-1 


Fig.  1. — Harry  DuBois'  apiary  on  the  Loxahatchie  River,  Florida.  The  idea  of  the  overhead  screen  is 
not  to  shut  off  the  sun's  rays  entirely,  but  to  break  them  up.  Too  much  shade  does  as  much  harm  as  too 
little  m  this  country.  . 
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Fig.  2. — One  of  the  beautiful  views  on  the  Loxahatchie  River  over  which  the  editor  and  his  party  cruised. 


a  mild  conception  of  the  beautiful  views  on 
the  Loxahatchie. 

I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  spend 
a  week  fishing  on  this  river — ^especially  if 
I  could  have  an  expert  fisherman  like  Harry 
to  tell  me  what  I  did  not  know  about  the 
sport,  and  that  would  comprise  a  volume. 

After  Ave  had  gone  up  the  river  some 
tv/enty  miles  we  came  back  and  stopped  at 
Harry's  home.  It  is  built  on  some  shell 
mounds  of  a  prehistoric  race  that  evidently 
lived  on  oysters  and  fish.  By  digging  into 
the  bank  we  could  find  here  and  there  frag- 
ments of  old  pots  and  kettles. 

In  going  up  and  down  the  river  that  day 
I  noticed  acres  and  acres  of  scrub  palmetto ; 
and  as  the  land  grew  better  in  spots  this 
palmetto  grew  larger.  The  stunted  growth 
of  the  palmetto  on  poor  land,  said  Harry, 
does  not  permit  of  its  yielding  much  honey; 
but  where  the  land  is  good  the  palmetto 
reaches  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
then  the  yield  of  honey  is  fair.  As  every- 
where else  in  Florida,  the  flow  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  richness  or  fertility  of 
the  soil.  This  is  especially  true  on  the 
Loxahatchie  River.  Pennyroyal  comes  in 
to  help  build  up  the  colonies.  Without  it 
there  is  not  much  hope  of  a  crop  except  by 
direct  feeding,  and  the  yields  of  honey  are 
so  light  in  this  locality  that  Mr.  DuBois 
says  he  cannot  keep  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  colonies  to  the  yard.  This  is  a  very 
different  condition  from  what  we  found  on 
the  Apalachicola  River,  where  it  is  possible 


to  put  ten  times  that  number  in  a  single 
location.  From  a  general  survey  on  the 
Loxahatchie  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  an  ideal  bee  country,  but  it 
makes  a  fair  living  for  one  man  providing 
he  can  have  all  the  territory  to  himself,  and 
provided,  also,  that  he  can  devote  the  off 
seasons  to  fishing  on  the  river  or  out  on  the 
ocean.  Mr.  DuBois  is  not  only  an  expert 
beekeeper,  but  he  is  a  skillful  fisherman  as 
well.  When  he  first  came  down  into  this 
country  he  went  into  truck-gardening;  and 
while  he  got  fairly  good  results  it  did  not 
pay  him  as  well  as  beekeeping.  Ever  since 
he  his  taken  up  bees  he  has  made  a  better 
living  than  with  gardening  or  fishing  alone. 

Speaking  about  fishing  reminds  me  that 
at  Jupiter  and  Pompano,  a  little  below,  is 
where  the  famous  Pompano  fish  are  caught. 
These  fish  retail  at  a  dollar  a  pound.  There 
is  probably  no  fish  in  all  the  world  that 
will  compare  with  this  particular  fish  for 
the, table.  At  least  I  never  ate  any  thing 
their  equal,  and  I  am  told  this  is  the  verdict 
of  every  one  who  has  tasted  them. 

The  Loxahatchie  is  no  bee  paradise,  what- 
ever we  may  say  of  its  beauties  from  a 
scenic  point  of  view;  and  for  this  reason 
Mr.  DuBois  will  not  be  interrupted  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  his  territory. 

Before  we  bid  good-by  to  our  friend  we 
must  take  a  picture  of  him  and  his  wife. 
Fig.  3  shows  them  on  the  porch  overlooking 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  next  morning  we  started  off  on  our 
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Fig. 


-Sir.  and  Mrs.  Harry  DuBois,  of  Jupiter,  Fla, 
overlooking  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


cruise  to  PompaDo,  a  location  formerly 
owed  by  Mr.  0.  0.  Poppleton,  referred  to 
an  issue  or  two  back,  and  where  The  A.  I. 
Boot  Co.  now  owns  and  operates  a  small  bee- 
yard  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Selser, 
who  is  now  in  Florida.  We  arrived  at  the 
place  toward  night.  Fig.  4  shows  the  rem- 
nants of  Mr.  Poppleton's  beeyard  in  the 
background  and  a  vigorous  date  palm  at 
the  right,  and  Fig.  5  a  general  view  of  the 
surroundings.    Here  lives  Mr.  I.  I.  Hardy, 


who  runs  quite  an  ex- 
tensive truck-garden.  At 
the  time  of  our  arrival 
there  had  been  a  frost — 
the  only  one  in  several 
years ;  but  severe  enough 
to  freeze  down  acres 
and  acres  of  tomatoes. 
Many  of  the  truck-gar- 
deners along  the  way 
that  morning  were  very 
blue.  While  the  Pom- 
pano  vines  were  touched 
slightly,  no  great  dam- 
age was  done. 

It  will  be  remembej-ed 
that  Pompano  is  the 
place  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Poppleton  where  bees 
could  breed  every  month 
in  the  year.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  location  he  used  for  years  for  build- 
ing up  his  colonies.  It  affords  large 
amounts  of  pollen  and  some  honey  clear  on 
through  the  year.  There  is  only  one  objec- 
tion, and  that  is  the  number  of  dragon-flies 
that  come  on  in  April;  but  usually  Mr. 
Poppleton  can  avoid  these  by  moving  Ms 
bees  to  other  locations,  and  where  there  is 
honey  too. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  purchased  from 
Mr.  Poppleton  the  bee  rights  and  his  build- 


on  the  front  porch 


Fig.  4. — The  Pompano  location  in  Florida  where  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  now  has  a  small  apiary, 
The  palm  on  the  right  is  characteristic  of  this  south  land, 
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Fig.  5. — A  more  distant  view  of  the  Pompano  apiary,  showing  the  water  frontage  and  the 
beehouse  in  the  left  background. 


ings.  We  are  experimenting  in  this  location 
with  the  view  of  seeing  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  breeding  bees  there  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  then  shipping  them 
north.  The  question  of  freights  will  prob- 
ably be  considerable  of  an  item;  but  we 
hope  we  can  deliver  them  by  boat  to  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  and  then  distribute 
the  bees  from  those  points.    In  case  a  pre- 


liminary test  proves  to  be  satisfactory  we 
probably  shall  keep  a  man  there  a  good  part 
of  the  year  to  rear  bees  a,nd  queens.  But 
nothing  will  be  done  during  April  on  ac- 
count of  the  dragon-flies.  We  are  waiting  to 
see  how  destructive  they  are  to  bees,  and 
hence  we  have  only  fifteen  or  twenty  colo- 
nies there.  If  the  increase  is  satisfactory 
we  shall  have  more. 


WINTER  STORES;  SUGAR  SYRUP  PREFERRED  FOR  COLD  WEATHER; 
SEALED  HONEY  FOR  BUILDING  UP  IN  THE  SPRING 


BY  GEORGE  SHIBER 


Much  has  been  written  during  the  past 
year  or  so  about  the  difference  between 
sugar  syrup  and  natural  stores  for  winter. 

My  experience  in  wintering  many  colonies 
during  a  number  of  years  indicates  that, 
for  a  strictly  winter  food,  and  by  that  I 
mean  the  cold-weather  food,  nothing  equals 
sugar  syrup.  I  am  also  prepared  to  believe 
that  ten  pounds  of  sugar  will  not  make 
much  more  than  that  number  of  pounds  of 
stores  after  the  bees  have  been  fed.  I  also 
feel  from  observation  that  ten  pounds  of 
sealed  honey  will  go  further  (during  the 
cold  weather)  than  ten  pounds  of  sealed 
syrup.  The  reason  why  syrup  is  better  for 
the  confinement  petriod  is  because  it  is 
easier  on  the  bees,  .They  cm  sta^nd  a  long- 


er confinement  and  come  out  healthier  than 
on  natural  stores.  I  have  noticed  this  many 
times.  To-day,  Feb.  19,  the  bees  that  had 
sugar  are  small,  lively,  and  healthy,  while 
those  colonies  that  had  only  natural  stor 
have  touches  of  dysentery — not  bad,  how 
ever. 

If  my  bees  can  have -a  fly  some  time  the 
last  of  January  I  feel  perfectly  safe  with 
fall  honey;  but  if  they  cannot  have  this 
chance  it  is  more  or  less  risky.  But  with 
sugar  syrup  I  would  not  worry  if  they  did 
not  fly  before  March. 

I  have  had  colonies  winter  on  sugar  that, 
after  their  confinement,  showed  absolutely 
no  spotting,  of  the  hives  when  they  had 
their  flight.   The  spotting  is  always  evident 
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when  the  bees  have  wintered  with  natural 
stores.  That  is  my  obser\'ation.  For  build- 
ing up  in  the  spring',  whether  the  bees  were 
wintered  out  of  doors  or  in  the  cellar,  noth- 
ing equals  sealed  combs  of  natural  stores. 

Here  is  my  ideal  way  of  preparing  a 
colony  for  winter.  We  will  say  the  hive 
contains  about  fifteen  or  twentj-  pounds  of 
sealed  stores.  Some  time  during  the  last 
of  October  (as  late  as  we  can)  the  colony 
is  given  a  ten-pound  pail  of  two-to-one 
syT.'up.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  richer  than 
that.    This  will  last  the  bees  pretty  well 


through  the  cold  period,  and  they  use  the 
natural  stores  to  build  up  on  in  the  spring. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  plan  for  successfully 
getting  the  bees  over  the  winter  period  that 
I  know  of.  This  colony  will  probably  con- 
sume more  than  the  ten  pounds  of  syi'up 
before  cold  weather  is  over,  when,  of  course, 
they  would  begin  on  natural  stores,  so  if 
they  did  not  fly  until  March  the  residue 
from  the  smaller  amounts  consumed  would 
not  be  gTeat  enough  to  interfere  with  their 
health. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 


INDIANA  NOTES?  GEE  OR  HAW? 


BY  S.  H.  BUETOKT 


When  doctors  disagree,  it's  time  for  plain 
fellows  to  get  together.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting difference  of  opinion  concerning  what 
the  beekeeper  should  do  in  the  way  of  using 
sealed  covers  or  absorbent  cushions.  Why 
not  let  nature  and  the  bees  settle  that  them- 
selves? Man  thinks  himself  pretty  smart  in 
that  he  can  improve  on  nature's  laws,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  true;  but  in  some 
cases  it  were  better  if  we  be  not  so  self- 
conceited.  Why  do  the  bees  glue  up  every 
thing  air-tight  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  ?  I  have  cut  a 
good  many  bee-trees, 
and  have  yet  to  find 
one  with  any  kind  of 
ventilation  at  the  top. 
I  have  bought  and 
transferred  a  good 
many  colonies  in  old 
box  hives  and  gaims, 
and  the  colonies  were 
invariably  strong.  The 
inside  of  these  old 
homes  would  be  var- 
nished over  with  bee- 
glue  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick. 

It  is  perplexing  to 
hear  so  many  author- 
ities disagree;  but  it 
is  the  man  who  goes  to 
the  bees  himself  for 
an  answer  who  finds 
success  within  his 
gi'asp. 

Whether  we  gain  by 
heeding  Gee  or  Haw 
depends  on  how  near 
we  are  to  what  nature 
intended,  and  we  at 
least  strike  a  happy 
medium. 


XEED  FOR  A  LARGER  PACKAGE. 

I  wish  some  manufacturer  would  turn  out 
a  glass-front  shipping-case  of  just  the  right 
dimensions  to  hold  eight  shallow  extracting- 
frames  4^2  inches  deep.  The  consumption 
of  honey  can  be  more  than  doubled  hy  mar- 
keting it  in  larger  individual  packages.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  the  section  box 
is  too  small  a  package  for  the  average 
family.  Place  a  section  of  honey  on  the 
table  where  there  are  children,  and  what  is 
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left  for  the  next  meal  wouldn't  start  a  ease 
of  robbing  among  the  bees. 

Several  adv:antages  are  gained  in  market- 
ing comb  honey  in  the  shallow  extracting- 
frame — viz.,  a  greater  surface  of  comb  is 
exposed,  giving  a  better  appearance,  which 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  consumer;  it  will 
stand  shipping  better  because  it  is  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides  of  the 
frame;  it  will  increase  the  demand  for 
honey  through  increased  consumption,  and 
can  be  produced  for  less  than  the  section 
honey.  Actual  sales  at  four  leading  gi'ocery 
stores  showed  the  startling  comparison  that 
one  shallow  extracting-frame  was  sold  for 
every  single  section  that  was  purchased,  the 
section  honey  retailing  at  20  cts.  per  section, 
and  the  shallow  extraeting-frames  selling  for 
75  cts.  each,  or  15  cts.  per  pound.  A  glass- 
front  case  was  made  to  hold  eight  of  these 
frames.  All  frames  but  the  one  next  to 
the  glass  were  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  and 
tied  both  ways  with  yellow  "  baby  ribbon," 
which  is  about  %  inch  wide.  This  makes  a 
neat,  attractive,  and  fast-selling  article. 

A  NEW  HIVE-ROOF. 

Has  any  one  tried  a  shingle  roof  for  a 
hive?  The  accompanying  photographs  show 
one  as  constructed  by  a  beehive  manufac- 
turer here.  His  claims  for  this  cover  are 
that,  since  it  is  constructed  like  the  roof  of 
a  house,  it  atfords  ample  ventilation  in 
summer;  is  as  waterproof  and  durable  as  a 
shingie-roof  house,  and  cannot  warp  nor  get 
out  of  shape. 

The  framework — that  is,  the  rafters  and 
bottom  plate — are  cut  and  constructed  on 
the  order  of  a  miniature  house  roof,  and 
the  shingles  are  nailed  on  the  same  as  on 
any  shingle  roof. 

I  have  tried  this  cover  for  several  seasons, 
and  find  that  it  is  all  the  owner  claims  for 
it.  However,  my  chief  objections  to  such  a 
cover  are  that  it  is  heavy  and  cumbersome, 
and  cannot  be  stacked  for  storage  compact- 
ly. It  also  has  to  be  handled  very  carefully 
in  order  not  to  knock  the  shingles  loose. 

For  a  hive  cover  for  the  eight-frame  hive 
T  am  using  a  cypress  board  one  inch  thick, 
16  inches  wide,  and  22  inches  long.  Across 
the  ends  I  nail  an  inch-square  oak  strip  and 
clinch  the  nails  on  the  under  side.  These 
inch  oak  strips  prevent  warping,  and  add 
sufficient  weight  to  the  cover  to  prevent  its 
being  easily  blown  off.  Properly  painted, 
these  covers  last  for  years,  and  cost  about 
25  cts.  each. 

SUCCESSFUL  TRANSFERRING. 

Transferring  to  cure  American  foul  brood 
after  the  fall  flow  has  ceased  is  usually 
deferred  until  the  following  spring;  but  Ave 


have  adopted  the  following  plan  with  good 
success :  To  do  the  work  safely,  select  bright 
cool  mornings  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  other  bees  flying, 
and  do  the  work  on  the  "  installment  plan." 
Begin  by  removing  the  two  outside  brood- 
frames;  close  up  the  hive  and  put  the  two 
frames  out  of  reach  of  the  bees,  being  care- 
ful that  not  a  drop  of  honey  is  left  exposed. 
The  following  morning,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  remove  two  more  brood-frames, 
shaking  or  brushing  the  bees  off  into  the 
hive.  Follow  this  procedure  till  only  two 
frames  are  left  in  the  middle  of  the  hive. 
Late  in  the  evening  part  these  two  frames 
and  slip  in  two  brood-frames  between  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation. 

Quickly  remove  the  two  remaining  brood- 
frames  and  shake  or  brush  the  bees  off  into 
the  hive.  Spread  a  cloth  over  the  frames, 
A  shape;  close  up  the  hive,  and  after  dark 
close  up  the  entrance.  Leave  the  bees  thus 
48  hours.  Have  a  new  hive  prepared  with 
full  sheets  of  honey,  removing  two  cen- 


The  cover  is  built  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 


tral  frames.  Late  in  the  evening  move  the 
old  hive  alongside  the  new  one ;  lift  the  bees 
from  the  old  hive  which  are  adhering  to  the 
frames  of  foundation,  and  slip  in  place  in 
the  new  one.  Some  bees  will  also  be  clus- 
tered on  the  cloth,  and  this  can  be  spread 
over  the  new  hive.  The  remaining  bees  in 
the  old  hive  can  be  dumped  at  the  entrance. 
The  bees  quickly  shaken  from  the  last  two 
old  frames  have  very  little  opportunity  of 
taking  much  honey  with  them.  Being  con- 
fined 48  hours  they  consume  what  stores 
they  have  with  them. 

We  find  that  by  thus  transferring  in  the 
fall  the  bees  draw  out  the  new  foundation, 
the  queen  starts  laying,  and  we  are  in  ship- 
shape for  the  coming  of  spring. 

Washington,  Ind. 
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CONQUERING  COLD  IN  WYOMING 


BY  E.  H.  RYAN 


I  am  an  amateur  beekeeper.  I  have  been 
in  the  business  about  five  years,  and  have 
had  many  reverses  in  losses  of  colonies, 'but 
only  from  cold  winters.  It  is  sometimes  40 
below  zero  here  for  several  nights  at  a  time. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  handle  bees 
successfully  here,  and  that  is  to  use  double- 
walled  hives  packed  underneath  the  bottom- 
boards  with  straw.  The  bottom-board  must 
be  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  ground. 

I  also  use  a  gunny  sack  over  the  hive, 
under  the  cover,  allowing  it  to  hang  down 
over  the  sides  and  entrance  to  ward  off  the 
snow. 

On  Avarm  days  the  sack '  is  turned  up 


from  the  entrance  so  that  the  bees  can  get 
out  and  fly. 

I  have  a  house  16  x  20,  with  a  basement 
under  it.  I  extract  the  honey  in  the  house, 
and  pipe  it  through  the  floor  into  the 
strainer  over  the  storage-tank  in  the  base- 
ment. Here  it  is  canned  up  and  stored.  I 
use  a  six-frame  automatic  extractor  and 
gasoline-engine.  I  have  never  made  less 
than  200  lbs.  surplus  per  colony,  spring 
count,  and  some  colonies  have  made  as  much 
as  500  lbs.  extracted  honey  in  a  season. 

There  is  abundant  pasture  right  at  hand, 
consisting  mainly  of  sweet  clover  and  al- 
falfa. The  honey  is  principally  sweet  clover. 

Wisteria  Apiary,  Riverton,  Wyo. 


SETTING  BEES  OUT  OF  THE  CELLAR 
tt©  Preveimll  BFiftimg  anidl  General  DemoruiMLattl®!!! 


BY  E.  S.  MILES 


The  time  to  get  the  bees  out  seems  to 
me  more  of  a  problem  than  the  time  to  put 
them  in.  After  they  are  in  we  care  little 
what  kind  of  weather  comes,  as  it  cannot 
affect  the  bees  in  the  right  kind  of  cave  or 
cellar.  But  in  the  spring  it  is  the  other 
way.  After  they  are  out,  the  weather  does 
atfect  them  considerably.  After  the  time 
when  bad  blizzards  are  not  likely  to  come, 
or  long-continued  cold,  if  the  bees  can  be 
taken  out  so  as  to  get  a  nice  warm  sunny 
day  for  a  cleansing  flight,  they  will  endure 
much  bad  weather  and  yet  mature  some 
brood;  and  if  there  are  plenty  of  stores  in 
the  hive,  as  there  should  be,  they  will  have 
a  nice  lot  of  young  vigorous  bees  by  fruit 
bloom  to  replace  the  loss  from  old  age, 
which  is  quite  heavy  in  spring. 

In  getting  cellared  bees  established  again 
on  their  summer  stands  there  are  two  things 
to  be  guarded  against — namely,  mixing  up 
and  robbing.  Where  a  lot  of  bees  are  eon- 
fined  to  a  small  space  for  several  months, 
as  in  a  cellar,  they  do  not  always  seem  to 
know  "  which  from  t'other  "  when  first  set 
on  their  summer  stands.  This  sometimes 
leads  to  robbing,  ■  which,  when  once  started, 
is  hard  to  stop.  Any  thing  tending  to 
confuse  the  bees  or  cause  them  to  lose  the 
location  of  their  own  hive,  and  get  into 
another,  will  increase  the  danger  of  rob- 
bing getting  started.  To  avoid  mixing  up 
and  robbing  we  recommend  the  following 
procedure,  which,  while  it  may  not  always 
prevent,  will  reduce  these  troubles  to  the 
minimum  if  care  is  used. 


For  setting  the  bees  out,  choose  a  still 
sunn}^  day,  only  moderately  warm — from 
50  to  60  Fahrenheit  will  do.  Set  out  as 
many  as  possible  as  early  in  the  day  as  the 
temperature  will  allow;  put  all  colonies  on 
the  same  stands  they  occupied  the  fall  be- 
fore, and  contract  all  entrances  immediate- 
ly, before  any  bees  fly.  It  is  a  help  also  if 
the  apiary  is  located  so  as  to  contain  some 
shrubbery  or  small  trees  or  buildings,  as 
these  will  divide  the  bees  and  make  them 
notice  their  location  better.  A  small  apiary, 
less  than  50  colonies,  will  not  be  as  hard  to 
manage  on  this  score  as  one  containing  100 
or  150  colonies. 

The  advice  has  been  frequently  given  in 
the  journals  to  disregard  the  previous  loca- 
tion of  the  hive  in  setting  out  in  the  spring. 
This  is  a  mistake,  especially  in  a  large 
apiary.  To  those  who  doubt  that  bees  re- 
member the  location  of  their  hive  over 
winter,  we  wish  to  recommend  this  experi- 
ment :  When  you  take  out  your  first  colony, 
instead  of  setting  it  on  its  old  stand  set  it 
on  a  new  one  anywhere  in  the  apiary,  hav- 
ing first  set  an  empty  hive,  like  it  in  looks, 
on  the  stand  it  occupied.  Now  watch  the 
empty  hive  a  little  while  and  see  whether 
any  bees,  after  circling  around,  will  come 
back  to  the  old  location.  If  your  bees  are 
like  mine  a  good  many  will  be  seen  hover- 
ing around  the  old  location  in  a  short  time 
after  the  colony  starts  to  fly.  If  you  now 
set  another  colony  from  the  cellar  in  place 
of  the  empty  hive,  quite  likely  some  of 
these  bees  will  alight  and  unite  with  that 
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coloiH'.  If  no  other  hive  was  put  out, 
ho^Yeve^,  they  would  soon  find  their  own. 
The  more  hives  put  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  it  more  unlikely  that  they  will  find 
their  own. 

There  are  certain  colonies  that  seem  to 
be  inclined  to  welcome  all  comers;  and  as 
soon  as  some  of  the  lost  bees  alight  at  these 
entrances,  and  start  the  "  home  call "  it 
means  a  steady  gathering  of  the  strays,  so 
that  certain  liives  are  packed  full  while 
others  are  depleted. 

Another  thing  that  tends  toward  the 
same  results  is  to  leave  too  large  an  en- 
trance during  the  first  flight.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  large  entrance  at  this  time  except 
where  the  bottoms  have  been  left  on  over 
winter,  and  the  bees  are  expected  to  clean 
them  of  dead  bees  and  cappings.  It  is 
more  economical  and  much  better  to  winter 
the  colonies  without  bottoms,  thus  having 
clean  ones  to  set  them  on  each  spring.  But 
if  they  are  on,  rather  than  make  the  bees 
clean  them  we  would  change  each  one  when 
setting  out,  getting  a  clean  one  to  start  with, 
and  after  changing  the  first  one  clean  that 
one  for  the  next  hive,  and  so  on,  so  that  all 
have  clean  bottoms  when  through. 

Contract  the  ordinary  %-inch  entrance  to 
one  or  two  inches  in  width  for  fair  to  good 
colonies,  and  %  to  %  inch  for  weak  ones. 
This  is  more  to  prevent  the  bees  getting  into 
the  air  too  fast  than  to  prevent  robbing. 


If  bees  are  set  out  on  a  windy  day  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  "  drift " — that  is,  head 
up  against  the  wind,  and  go  into  the  hives 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  apiary.  The 
only  reasonably  sure  way  to  prevent  this  is 
to  avoid  setting  them  out  on  a  windy  day. 
although  it  may  help  some  to  set  the  lee- 
ward side  out  first,  letting  as  manj^  bees 
return  as  time  Avill  permit  before  putting 
out  the  windward  side.  Drifting  is  much 
worse  in  an  open  yard  exposed  to  wind  than 
in  a  sheltered  place  with  trees  or  shrubs 
in  it. 

We  have  tried  changing  places  with  hives 
that  had  more  than  their  share,  putting 
weak  ones  in  their  place.  This  will  equalize 
some,  for  many  of  these  bees  will  go  back 
to  the  same  location  at  their  next  flight; 
but  there  is  some  chance  of  losing  queens 
by  this  procedure.  Another  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  to  air  out  the  bee-cellar 
thoroughly  if  possible,  the  night  before  tak- 
ing the  bees  out.  If  this  is  done  the  bees 
will  be  much  quieter,  and  will  not  notice 
the  fresh  air  that  comes  in  when  the  door  is 
opened  to  enter  the  cellar  as  they  would  if 
the  air  in  the  cellar  were  warm  or  stag- 
nant. 

We  do  not  use  any  smoke  in  the  cellar  in 
taking  bees  out,  but  always  have  a  good 
smoker  hand}^  outside,  to  make  them  behave 
until  the  hives  are  fixed  as  wanted. 

Dunlap,  Iowa. 


TBM  SEASON  OF  1914  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  ENGLAND 

BY  W.  J.  WOOLLEY 


Being  a  touring  expert  in  the  southern 
part  of  Worcestershire  T  send  you  my  short 
report  of  1914. 

This  is  a  noted  fruit  and  vegetable 
gTowing  district  bordering .  on  the  outside 
with  farming.  The  honey  crop  was  the 
best  for  about  twelve  years.  Although  the 
Tsle-of- Wight  disease  did  some  little  damage 
the  district  still  contains  a  lot  of  strong 
healthy  colonies,  and  the  bees  paid  well. 

•The  average  in  the  fruit-growing  district 
was  30  lbs.  of  honey.  Some  of  the  members 
of  my  association  who  live  in  the  vale  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  had  an  average  of  75 
to  80  lbs.  each  for  which  they  received  the 
price  of  9d  per  lb.,  extracted,  and  lOd  per 
section  wholesale. 

The  bees  were  busy  from  April  till 
August,  when  the  drouth  affected  the  yield 
from  the  clover.  Colonies  went  into  winter 
well  provided  with  plenty  of  well-ripened 
food,  and  look  promising  to  come  out  strong 
in  the  spring.   The  bees  swarmed  vei*y  little 


this  year.  Out  of  my  apiaiy  of  28  stocks 
I  had  only  three  swarms,  and  I  could  not 
get  enough  to  supply  orders  for  swarms. 

At  one  place  where  I  called  on  my 
autumn  tour  the  man  had  not  taken  his  crop 
of  honey  off,  and  he  asked  me  to  do  it  for 
him.  He  had  put  only  one  rack  of  sections 
on,  and  had  been  too  busy  to  attend  to 
them,  so  he  said.  Well,  when  I  got  to  the 
hive  I  had  hard  work  to  get  the  roof  off. 
What  a  sight !  The  owner  had  put  only  one 
small  quilt  over  the  rack  of  sections,  and 
the  bees  had  found  a  wa}^,  after  finishing 
the  rack  of  sections,  into  the  empty  space 
above,  and  had  built  and  sealed  with  honey 
the  whole  of  the  space  under  the  roof  of 
the  hive.  They  had  sealed  the  roof  down 
with  honey.  The  bees  had  stored  over  30 
lbs.  above  the  rack  of  sections. 

He  wished,  when  he  saw  the  sight,  that 
he  had  looked  after  them  a  little  better, 
and  so  had  a  far  greater  crop  of  honey. 

Evesham,  Worcestershire,  Eng.,  Dec,  '14. 
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Bees  working  on  flour  during  a  dearth  of  natural  pollen  in  the  sprine;. 

From  BjTon  S.  Hastings,  Brooksville,  Ind. 


STOMGMT  A§  A  BEE ^ LINE?  ECCENTRICITIES  OF  BEE  =  FLIGHTS 


BY  GEORGE  H.  REA 


The  cover  picture  of  Gleanings  for  De- 
cember 15th  reminds  me  of  a  visit  to  this 
yard  late  last  summer.  It  was  during  buck- 
wheat bloom,  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon of  a  hot  day.  We  had  driven  out  in 
the  auto  truck  to  feed  (this  is  the  yard 
where  we  fed  the  Porto  Rican  honey,  see 
page  4,  Jan.  1). 

Very  little  nectar  was  to  be  had  in  the  field 
excepting  from  a  small  field  of  buckwheat 
on  the  north  side  of  the  yard,  but  it  was 
the  wrong  time  of  day  for  that ;  so  that  you 
can  imagine  my  astonishment  when  entering 
the  yard  to  observe  the  bees  lining  off  to- 
ward this  buckwheat-field  by  the  thousands. 

Now  look  at  that  picture  (cover,  Jan.  1). 
The  north  is  at  your  left.  Observe  that 
there  is  a  fifty-foot  embankment  to  the 
south,  or  right-hand  side,  covered  with 
trees.  The  west  side,  or  the  front  of  the 
picture,  is  open  gTound,  as  is  also  the  em- 
bankment on  this  side  of  the  yard. 

I  told  the  boys  that  while  they  fed  the 
bees  I  would  determine,  if  possible,  where 
the  supposed  honej^-flow  was  coming  from. 
I  intended  following  the  bees ;  but  before  so 
doing  several  of  the  incoming  workers  were 
relieved  of  their  burden,  and  in  every  case 
it  was  found  to  be  water,  pure  and  simple. 


I  was  puzzled  to  know  why  they  should  line 
off  toward  cultivated  fields  where  no  water 
was  in  sight,  when  a  copious  stream  flowed 
in  the  ravine  at  the  base  of  that  bank  not 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  away. 

To  my  astonishment  this  is  what  I  found : 
The  flight  was  in  a  stream  out  over  the  fence 
on  the  north  side  and  into  the  field  to  a 
point  a  little  beyond  a  small  tree,  which 
shows  in  the  margin  of  the  picture.  There 
they  turned  sharply  to  the  east,  continued 
over  the  corn-field  in  the  background,  and 
out  over  a  plowed  field  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond,  keeping  parallel  with  the 
wooded  ravine.  Here  the  ravine  spreads 
out,  the  high  banks  diminish,  and  the  stream 
is  skirted  with  low-growing  trees..  Here  the 
flight  of  the  bees  rose  almost  beyond  vision, 
and  turned  again  abruptly  to  the  right,  or 
south,  and  continued  to  turn  out  over  the 
shrubbery,  and  flew  directly  back  down  the 
stream  on  the  opposite  side. 

They  were  found  watering  in  a  swampy 
place  at  a  point  almost  directly  op]30site  the 
apiary,  most  of  them  not  five  hundred  feet 
from  where  they  started.  Why  did  these 
bees  fly  fully  half  a  mile  to  get  water  so 
close  to  their  hives? 

Three  reasons,  I  think;  namely,  protee- 
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The  result  of  neglect.    The  Lees  died  Lecause  disease  Avas  allowed  to  get  a  start. 


tion  which  the  trees  afforded  from  the 
prevailing'  southwestei^n  winds;  to  avoid 
either  flying  over  those  high  trees,  which 
was  necessary  if  they  Avent  direct;  or  lifting 
straight  up  that  high  bank  if  they  flew  west 
a  little  to  the  opening.  But  then,  talk  about 
"  as  straight  as  a  bee-line."  Say !  I  have 
lined  my  bees  at  home  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hills  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and 


descried  many  a  crooked  path  thereby;  but 
this  is  the  most  notable  case  that  has  come 
under  my  personal  observation.  Tt  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  bees  do  take  advantage  of 
the  contour  of  the  country,  and  natural 
objects,  such  as  trees,  buildings,  fences,  etc., 
in  order  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resis- 
tance to  wind  and  gTavity, 
Medina,  Ohio. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  BEGINNER 

BY  C.  M.  MYE'RS 


A  thorough  knowledge  of  beekeeping  at 
the  start  is  not  essential  to  the  eventual 
success  of  the  laym.an;  but  judging  from 
mv  experience  a  thorough  study  of  the 
advanced  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture 
will  save  many  brain-storms  and  heartaches 
for  the  average  beginner. 

All  one  winter  I  studied  the  ABC  daily, 
and  each  day  some  new  phase  of  the  work 
became  more  apparent.  When  spring  came, 
following  a  hard  Avinter,  I  Avas  anxious  to 
get  started  early;  but  because  of  the  heavy 
winter  losses  among  the  beekeepers  all  oA'er 
the  country  T  Avas  unable  to  find  any  bees 
for  sale  until  the  first  of  June.  At  that  time 
I  purchased  tAvo  strong  colonies  Avith  half- 
filled  supers.  T  brought  these  to  my  home 
in  toAvn,  and  placed  them  in  the  back  lot. 
This  Avas  barren  of  trees  of  any  kind,  and 
<"he  only  shade  the  bees  had  came  in  the  late 
afternoon  from  a  board  fence. 


My  venture  seemed  croAvned  Avith  success 
Avhen  tAvo  full  supers  had  been  removed 
and  neAv  ones  substituted;  but  my  enthu- 
siasm Avas  taken  doAvn  a  notch  or  tAvo  a  feAv 
Aveeks  afterward,  Avhen,  in  searching  for 
queen-cells  to  head  off  any  inclination  at 
SAvarming,  I  found  that  both  my  hives  Avere 
infected  Avith  American  foul  brood  in  the 
most  malignant  form.  The  McEvoy  treat- 
ment was  given  them  at  once,  and  they  Avere 
in  fine  order  by  fall.  That  Avinter,  hoAvever, 
they  Aveiit  out  just  after  a  continued  Avarm 
spell  in  February.  Upon  examination  I 
found  my  error  in  judgment  regarding  the 
am.ount  of  stores  needed,  as  all  the  stores 
Avere  exhausted. 

Hardly  before  the  time  Avhen  bees  are 
safe  from  spring  clAvindling,  tAvo  more  hives 
Avere  bought  at  a  sale  held  by  an  expert 
beeman.  These  Avere  placed  on  the  em.pty 
stands.    This  second  year  proved  a  failure 
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A  close  view  of  a  comb  containing  foul  brood,  showing  the  sunken  and  irregular  cappings, 
scattered  patches  of  brood,  etc. 


as  far  as  surplus  is  concerned;  but  from 
these  two  stands  an  artificial  increase  of 
six  was  made,  and,  with  the  purchase  of  four 
more  hives,  the  second  year  closed  with 
twelve  good  colonies. 

The  winter  following  was  a  severe  one, 
and  a  total  loss  of  four  occurred,  two  of 
which  came  because  of  leaky  lids.  This 
caused  me  to  fit  all  my  colonies  the  f  ollowing 
summer  with  metal  covers.  By  careful 
methods  I  was  able  to  get  good  surplus  last 
summer ;  but  not  one  of  the  eight  old  stands 
produced  as  much  as  a  prime  swarm  which 
was  captured  the  first  week  in  June.  When 
winter  came  I  had  a  total  of  fourteen  colo- 
nies. The  additional  six  were  natural 
swarms,  five  of  which  were  captured,  and 
one  was  my  own  because  I  overlooked  a 
queen-cell. 

Few  are  the  men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  ha7;ards  of  business  who  do  not  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  have  a 
country  home  of  their  own,  let  it  be  large  or 
small.  There  they  hope  plenty  of  ail  of 
life's  necessities  may  be  assured  regardless 
of  financial  conditions. 

That  has  been  my  sole  ambition.  While 
yet  a  young  man,  not  yet  out  of  my  twenties, 
I  hope  to  return  to  the  soil  whence  my 
ancestry  came.    While  a  bank  account  is  a 


thing  much  to  be  desired,  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women,  married  or  single, 
find  things  seriously  different  from  what 
they  anticipate  when  they  reach  the  end 
of  the  business  world.  The  game  requires 
much  and  gives  back  little  in  return,  and 
absolutely  nothing  when  old  age  and  in- 
firmities come  with  awful  suddenness.  Dis- 
charge from  the  service  of  the  employer 
sometimes  brings  nothing  to  face  but  the 
infirmary  when  the  small  savings  of  fitful 
frugal  periods  are  gone. 

Therein  lies  the  reason  why  so  many 
acquire  knowledge  of  bee  culture,  poultry- 
keeping,  and  gardening — that  they  may 
succeed  when  their  backs  are  turned  on  the 
fallacies  of  the  cities,  and  that  they  may 
return  to  health,  happiness,  and  a  bank 
account  in  the  country. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasant  and 
profitable  experience  of  assisting  the  state 
inspector  of  apiaries  in  this  section — an 
experience  which  has  proved  to  be  more 
valuable  to  me  than  I  had  ever  expected. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  any  one  who 
owns  bees  or  keeps  them  in  any  way,  mod- 
ern or  crude,  should  not  be  M^ell  informed 
on  the  subject  of  foul  brood.  Every  farm 
paper  of  any  consequence,  and  all  of  Hie 
bee-journals,  have  articles  of  this  kind,  and 
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the  government  has  on  hand  at  all  times  a 
supply  of  bulletins  relating  to  this  and  all 
other  subjects  of  importance. 

I  am  sending  two  pictures    of  brood- 


frames  in  an  apiary  of  five  colonies,  which 
died  of  the  disease  during  the  winter  pre- 
vious to  our  inspection. 
Winchester,  Ind. 


TME  WATER  TREATMENT  FOR  GETTING  BEES  OFF  DISEASED  COMBS 


BY  F.  E.  M^COY 


Read  before  the  annual  meeting  o]  the 

As  soon  as  foul  brood  is  discovered  in  any 
colony  of  ordinary  strength,  treat  the  dis- 
eased colony  at  once  by  placing  it  in  a  tank 
containing  a  few  inches  of  water.  This  tank 
must  be  perfectly  level,  and  the  water  deep 
enough  to  keep  the  bees  from  escaping  from 
the  infected  hive. 

Take  a  clean  hive,  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation.  Place  a  wire  cloth  upon  the 
top  and  put  the  whole  thing  upon  the  top 
of  the  diseased  hive  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bees  can  readily  work  up  into  the  clean 
hive.  Finally,  put  weights  on  top  of  the 
upper  hive  to  keep  the  lower  hive  from 
floating. 

Commence  pouring  water  into  the  tank  in 


Idaho  Honey-producers'  Association 

a  steady  stream,  small  enough  so  that  it  will 
take  about  twenty  minutes  for  the  water  to 
get  high  enough  to  force  all  bees  from  the 
diseased  lower  hive  into  the  clean  upper  one. 
Let  the  water  reach  the  top  of  the  lower 
hive,  and  no  higher.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  pour  in  so  much  as  to  raise  the 
level  above  the  joint  between  the  lower  and 
upper  hive. 

The  bees  are  now  off  the  old  combs,  and 
absolutely  clean  and  free  from  any  disease. 
Have  a  bottom-board  ready  on  the  old  loca- 
tion where  the  diseased  colony  stood,  and 
set  the  clean  hive  of  bees  on  top.  Take  the 
diseased  colony  or  the  old  hive,  and  destroy 
it  totally  by  fire. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  ADVERTISING  DEMONSTRATION 


BY  J.  L.  GRAFF 


There  was  read  at  the  late  convention  of 
beekeepers  in  Chicago  a  letter  in  which  the 
writer  ventured  the  suggestion  that  if  each 
beekeeper  would  contribute  half  a  pound  of 
honey  or  its  price  toward  raising  a  fund  to 
carry  on  a  propaganda  demonstrating  the 
varied  uses  of  honey  in  the  average  home  a 
great  deal  could  be  accomplished  in  increas- 
ing the  demand. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  honey  itself 
is  not  used  to  tickle  the  palates  of  food  con- 
sumers. I  notice  at  the  big  shows,  like  the 
dairy  and  live-stock  shows,  other  products 
are  demonstrated  in  an  effective  way.  Three 
hundred  thousand  people  attend  the  Chicago 
internatianal  live-stock  show  annually.  But- 
ter on  crackers  advertises  the  butter.  Butter 
is  put  into  thousands  of  bags  of  pop-corn 
for  the  same  purpose.    The  manufacturers 


of  ketchup  make  extensive  use  of  the  oyster 
patty  to  tempt  people  to  try  the  condiment. 

If  the  results  that  encourage  manufactur- 
ers to  stick  to  such  a  practice  are  satisfac- 
tory for  butter  and  other  products,  why 
wouldn't  a  small  spread  of  honey  on  a 
cracker  turn  people  to  honey? 

Recently  I  went  into  a  gi^ocery  and  dis- 
covered the  proprietor  standing  on  a  high 
ladder.  He  had  a  big  poster  in  his  hands 
making  ready  to  tack  it  up.  When  he  turned 
it  right  side  out  I  read  the  advertisement  of 
Airline  honey.  It  was  displayed  in  a  taking 
waj^;  the  bill  in  itself  was  attractive,  and 
there  was  a  good  catch-line  that  led  the 
reader  to  read  on. 

Honey  can  be  effectively  advertised  and 
demonstrated.   The  thing  to  do  is  to  do  it. 

Chicago,  111. 


BEE  CULTURE  TAUGHT  AT  SCHOOLS 


BY  W.  C.  HICKS 


Inclosed  is  a  picture  of  a  school  exhibit 
at  a  tri-county  fair  recently  held  in  Cass 
Lake,  This  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  that 
beekeeping  is  taught  in  our  schools.  This 
is  a  new  country,  just  changing  from  the 
lumber  industry  to  the  agricultural.  It 


gives  promise  of  being  good  bee  territory. 
Our  honey-plants  are  white'  and  alsike  clo- 
ver, wild  raspbeiTy,  and  basswood,  with 
acres  and  acres  of  pollen-bearing  shrubs 
that  bloom  in  early  spring.  Sweet  clover 
is  being  introduced. 
Cass  Lake,  Minn. 
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HALF  A  CENTURY  A  EEEKEEPEM 


BY  ETHEL  LEARN 


My  grandfather,  J.  J.  Sherk,  who  is  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,  has  kept  bees  since  he 
was  eighteen.  His  sister  gave  him  his  fiist 
colony,  which  was  in  a  box  hive;  but  that 
winter  be  lost  it.  The  next  summer  his 
father  gave  him  another  if  he  would  give 
him  the  honey.  This  was  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned straw  hive  which  he  made  himself. 
He  used  these  for  a  number  of  years  until 
he  heard  of  the  "  Ott  "  hive ;  but  he  did  not 
have  success  with  that.  He  then  fried  the 
"Jones"  hive,  which  he  liked  somewhat 
better,  but  that  winter  he  lost  all  he  had — 
fifty  colonies. 


He  then  bought  another  colony,  for 
which  he  paid  $9.00.  A  friend  of  his 
advised  him  to  try  the  Langs'roth  hive. 
This  he  liked,  and  is  still  using. 

He  has  61  colonies  now,  and  does  all  the 
work  for  them  himself.  He  extracts  his 
own  honey  willi  an  automatic  extractor, 
which  is  much  better  than  straining  it 
tln^ough  a  cloth,  which  he  did  when  he  fii'st 
started.  He  has  had  better  success  these 
last  feAv  yeais  than  he  ever  had,  but  last 
year  there  was  little  honey  in  this  section. 

Vineland,  Ont. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  SWARMING 


A  §ec|iuiel  t©  Ulie  Law  ©f  SwaFumiiig  F©Finnniilattecl 


BY  WILLIAM  BEUCUS 


There  was  a  time  when  the  lipping  of 
tables  and  the  writing  of  the  planchette 
board  were  regarded  as  due  to  the  actions 
of  spirits.  It  satisfied  the  craving  for  the 
marvelous  and  the  startling.  But  investiga- 
tors proved  that  these  phenomena  are  due 
to  involunatry  muscular  contraction.  Nev- 
ertheless there  are  still  to  be  found  those 
who  insist  that  spirits  are  the  cause. 

So  it  is  with  swarming.  The  desire  for 
the  occult  has  caused  many  of  us  to  look 
with  disfavor  upon  any  explanation  which 
shows  that  swarming  is  due  to  simple  causes. 


We  do  not  like  to  think  of  tlie  hard  unpo- 
etic  work  by  which  swarming  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  hope  to  discover  some  simple 
sleight-of-hand  method  by  whicli  swarming 
sliall  be  easily  and  quickly  controlled.  To 
show  that  the  tipping  of  the  tables,  Avriting 
of  planchette  boards,  and  kindred  phenom- 
ena, as  well  as  the  swarming  of  bees,  are 
due  to  the  action  of  well-known  causes  is  a 
cruel  disappointment.  Nevertheless  the  thirst 
for  truth  compels  us  to  reject  the  poetic  and 
accept  the  prosaic. 

Some  time  ago  an  intelligent  beekeeper 
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informed  me  that  a  certain  beeman  had 
discovered  how  to  make  some  slight  change 
in  the  brood-chamber  by  which  swarming 
was  entirely  prevented.  This  man,  I  was 
told,  refused  to  divulge  his  secret  because 
the  crops  of  honey  would  be  so  enormously 
increased  that  ruin  would  overtake  the  bee- 
keeper. That  man  died,  and  his  great  se- 
cret is  buried,  with  him.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  he  saved  the  beekeepers  from  ruin  or 
himself  from  exposure. 

Tn  one  of  his  articles  Dr.  Miller,  after 
half  a  century  among  the  bees,  says  in 
substance :  If  any  one  expects  to  be  told  of 
some  easy  way  to  prevent  swarming,  let  liim 
stop  right  there. 

In  the  issue  for  Aug.  1,  1911,  appeared 
an  article  by  the  writer  of  the  present  pa- 
per, in  which  the  law  of  swarming  was  for- 
mulated as  follows:  Swarming  among  bees 
is  a  migratory  habit  which  operates  under 
conditions  which  render  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble the  performance  of  their '  respective 
functions  by  the  inmates  of  the  hive.  With 
the  light  of  this  definition  as  our  guide,  let 
us  see  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. 

There  are  five  conditions  in  the  presence 
of  which  bees  swarm:  1.  Uncomfortable 
hive;  2.  Starvation;  3.  Insufficient  num- 
bers; 4.  Poor  or  failing  queen;  5.  Crowd- 

Let  us  consider  these  conditions  in  the 
order  given.  1.  Uncomfortable  hive.  A 
swarm  placed  in  a  dark-colored  hive,  in  the 
boiling  hot  sun,  without  a  shade-board,  is 
almost  sure  to  desert.  Often  it  will  also 
desert  if  placed  in  a  hive  with  a  small  en- 
trance. A  swarm  hived  on  starters  is  pretty 
sure  to  abscond;  hived  on  full  sheets  it  is 
less  likely  to  abscond;  and  hived  on  a  set 
of  sweet-smelling  full  combs  they  never 
abscond.  To  prevent  that  kind  of  swarming 
which  we  call  absconding,  place  the  hive  in 
the  shade  because  bees  cannot  work  so  well 
if  oppressed  by  heat.  Make  the  entrance 
large  enough,  because  bees  cannot  work  if 
they  cannot  breathe  freely.  Do  not  give 
starters,  because  it  compels  the  bees  to  do 
some  hard  preliminary  work  before  begin- 
ning with  the  more  important  work  of  house- 
keeping. Do  not  give  full  sheets  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  because,  although  the  prelimina- 
ry work  is  less  than  with  starters,  it  is  still 
considerable,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  tak- 
ing up  at  once  the  real  work  of  life.  If 
you  can  do  so,  give  the  swarm  a  full  set  of 
combs  because  it  removes  every  obstruction 
to  immediate  beginning  of  the  important 
work  of  life.  To  summarize,  make  it  easy 
for  the  bees  to  begin  rearing  brood  and 
storing  honey.    These  are  the  two  kinds  of 
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labor  for  which  comb-building  is  merely  a| 
painful  preliminary.  Relieve  the  bees  of  1 
that,  and  they  will  be  contented.  1 

2.  Starvation.  Bees  cannot  live  without" 
food,  nor  can  they  rear  offspring  if  they 
cannot  live.  Realizing  this  they  seek  a  more 
favorable  location.  To  prevent  this,  see  that 
the  bees  have  plenty  of  food  at  all  times  of 
the  year. 

3.  Insufficient  numbers.  A  handful  of 
poorly  wintered  bees  will  usually  begin 
brood-rearing,  just  as  will  a  colony  weak- 
ened through  drifting  when  set  out.  It  is 
an  inexorable  law  that  the  temperature  of 
the  center  of  the  cluster  must  be  high  in 
order  to  mature  brood.  A  handful  of  bees 
cannot  maintain  that  temperature,  therefore 
the  work  of  life  cannot  be  carried  on.  Keep 
all  colonies  strong  in  summer,  fall,  winter, 
and  spring,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled 
with  this  kind  of  swarming. 

4.  Poor  or  failing  queen.  In  the  evolution 
of  the  bee,  those  colonies  headed  by  the  most 
prolific  queens  had  the  best  chance  of  sur- 
vival. Prolificness  is  common  to  the  queens 
of  honey-bees,  and  the  presence  of  a  vast  j 
multitude  of  bees,  as  a  normal  condition,  has  ! 
been  registered  in  the  brain  of  the  bee.  So  I 
when  a  queen  fails  to  lay  many  eggs,  the 
bees  instinctively  feel  that  something  is 
wrong  with  their  queen,  that  the  future  of 
the  colony  is  threatened,  and  so  they  begin 
preparations  for  rearing  a  new  mother.  But 
for  thousands  of  years  the  building  of 
queen-cells  has  been  inseparably  connected  ' 
with  swarming.  Hence  a  swarm  emerges  as 
soon  as  the  first  cell  is  sealed,  or  even  with 
the  emergence  of  the  first  queen.  To  prevent 
this,  keep  track  of  the  age  of  the  queens  and 
of  their  egg-laying.  Do  not  allow  queens  to 
get  older  than  two  years,  and  remove  all 
inferior  queens.  Young  prolific  queens  make  • 
it  possible  for  bees  to  carry  on  the  function 
of  life,  raise  an  abundance  of  brood,  and 
secure  an  abundance  of  food.  To  pirove  that 
a  good  deal  of  swarming  results  from  super- 
sedure,  remove  several  queens  this  year  after 
the  honey-flow  is  over,  and  you  will  find 
that,  in  from  eleven  to  fourteen  days,  swarms 
will  issue  from  some  of  those  colonies  while 
the  remainder  of  the  yard  will  be  quiet. 

5.  Crowding.  We  come  now  to  what  I 
call  normal  swarming.  I  wish  to  state,  in 
passing,  that  part  of  the  swarming  com- 
monly attributed  to  crowding  is  due  to 
supersedure,  for  queens  are  replaced  by  the 
bees  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  If  swarm- 
ing is  due  to  crowding,  then  of  course  more 
room  must  be  given.  By  so  doing  we  are 
simply  making  it  easy  for  the  bees  to  carry 
on  their  lifework,  and  this  is  all  they  desi¥e.' 

Giving  room  to  colonies  run  for  extractie^ 
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lioney  is  easily  accomplished.  Brood  may 
be  lifted  into  upper  stories,  and  empty 
combs  given ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give 
room  to  colonies  run  for  comb  honey  without 
sacrificing  part  of  the  crop.  Shaking  the 
strongest  colonies  off  and  allowing  them  to 
run  in  on  to  full  sets  of  combs,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey-fiow,  usually  settles 
those  colonies  for  the  season.  But  if  the 
honey-flow  is  long  and  the  queen  prolific, 
these  colonies  may  need  attention. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  however,  that 
an  examination  every  week  or  ten  days  will 
reveal  no  queen-cells  started,  in  which  case 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  If  queen-cups  are 
found  with  eggs  in  them,  these  may  be 
destroyed  and  swarming  may  not  take  place: 
but  if  large  larvge  are  found  in  cells  it  is 
necessary  to  take  away  all  brood  and  give 
drawn  combs  in  place. 

If  queen-cells  are  started,  and  eggs  laid 
in  them,  and  if  they  are  immediately  de- 
stroyed by  the  beekeeper,  the  bees  still  store 
honey.  But  if  the  cells  become  well  ad- 
vanced, the  idea  of  swarming  spreads  and 
strengthens — motion  gets  started  in  the  new 
direction,  with  how  much  force  many  a 
beekeeper  can  testify. 

The  problem  then  is  psychological.  We 
are  first  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  bees 
to  rear  brood,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the 
purpose;  and  as  soon  as  the  honey-flow 
begins,  we  are  to  satisfy  the  craving  for 
storing  honey  by  giving  plenty  of  room 
above  the  brood-chamber. 

And  now  attention  must  be  called  to 


something  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  print.  In  their  wild  state,  bees  do 
not  labor  hard  to  store  honey.  They  labor 
to  raise  bees.  The  storing  of  honey  is  not 
the  object;  that  is  merely  an  incident.  Rais- 
ing brood  is  the  real  object.  But  man  has 
reversed  this.  He  has  made  the  storing  of 
honey  his  object,  and  so  it  happens  that 
usually  swarming  comes  from  lack  of  room 
for  the  queen.  The  perpetuation  of  the 
species  is  the  great  activity  of  life. 

To  summarize  brieflj^ :  To  prevent  swarm- 
ing, see  that  your  bees  are  comfortably 
housed,  have  plenty  of  feed  at  all  times,  are 
alwa^^s  strong  in  numbers,  have  a  good 
queen,  and,  in  the  honey-flow,  plenty  of 
room  for  storing  honey  and  rearing  brood, 
and  you  will  not  be  troubled  much  with 
swarming.  To  accomplish  this  requires  a 
good  deal  of  work,  but  it  is  the  price  which 
must  be  paid. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  came  across  a 
peculiar  verification  of  the  law  of  swarming 
as  I  have  formulated  it.  Dr.  Miller  tells  us 
that  he  hived  a  swarm  of  bees  on  a  set  of 
drone  com.bs  to  determine  what  would  hap- 
pen. The  bees  promptly  swarmed  out. 
Why?  Because  a  condition  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  performance  of  the  predomi- 
nant bee  function— the  rearing  of  worker 
brood.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  swarm  in- 
variably prepares  for  the  rearing  of  worker 
brood,  and  never  builds  drone  comb  until 
that  has  been  attended  to.  This  condition 
obviously  comes  under  the  heading,  "  un- 
comfortable hive." 


DESTROYING  ANTS  WITH  CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

BY  ARTHTJR  E.  AULT 


On  page  70,  Jan.  15,  E.  S.  Miles,  of 
Dunlap,  Iowa,  tells  of  his  partial  success  in 
destroying  ants  by  the  use  of  axle  grease 
and  kerosene  and  a  plentiful  use  of  fire. 

In  my  experience  in  keeping  bees  in 
Florida  I  have  suffered  very  little  loss  from 
ants. 

Two  years  ago,  in  one  of  my  apiaries  a 
small  red  ant  was  very  plentiful.  These 
build  nests  in  the  ground,  some  of  the  nests 
being  several  feet  in  diameter.  They  are 
fierce  biters,  and  it  is  very  annoying  to  work 
by  one  of  their  nests.  The  fii'st  I  obseiwed 
of  them  attacking  the  bees  was  when  I  found 
a  weak  colony  with  the  comb  half  covered 
with  the  ants.  The  bees  seemed  greatly 
disturbed,  and  on  my  next  visit  the  ant's 
were  the  only  occupants  of  the  hive. 

Later  I  formed  a  strong  nucleus  in 
another  part  of  the  apiary,  when  within  an 


hour  the  ants  covered  the  combs  and  the  bees 
deserted  the  hive.  I  then  secured  a  pint  of 
carbon  bisulphide  for  which  I  paid  50  cents. 
With  a  hoe  I  dug  into  the  ant-nest  until  I 
found  the  ant  eggs,  when  I  poured  in  a 
tablespoonful  or  more  of  the  liquid,  closing 
the  hole  and  covering  the  nest  with  a  hive- 
cover  to  confine  the  gas,  as  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  very  volatile. 

Returning  to  this  apiary  after  about  a 
week  I  found  only  a  few  of  the  ants,  which 
I  proceeded  to  treat  as  before.  That  was 
two  years  ago ;  and  though  I  sometimes  see 
a  few  ants  about  the  apiary  they  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  any  trouble. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  method  of  destroying 
ants  can  be  used  only  where  the  ant-nests 
can  be  located;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  very- 
effective. 

Bradentown,  Fla. 
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THE  ALEXANDER  METMOB  ADJUSTED  TO  A  CLOVER  LOCALITY 

BY  lONA  FOWLS 


Since  J.  G,  Brown's  defense  of  the 
Alexander  method  for  the  West,  p.  27,  Jan. 
1,  I  have  watched  in  vain  for  an  article 
from  a  clover  locality  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  It  just  now  happens  that  our 
honey-tiow  is  from  white  clover  and  alsike. 
Also  "  we  really  keep  bees  and  are  kept  by 
them."  Therefore  I  shall  venture  to  explain 
just  how  we  have  adjusted  the  Alexander 
plan  to  our  locality  so  that  we  have  been 
enabled,  during  the  past  three  years,  to 
systematize  and  lighten  our  work,  and  at 
the  same  lime  to  increase  our  crop  mate- 
riallv. 


THAT  BEEKEEPKR  CONVENTION. 

The  memliers  of  the  "  convention,"  as  they  stand  on  and  before  Mr. 
Johnson's  porch.  First  on  the  left,  Mr.  "Wilder ;  next  to  him,  Mr.  Raub, 
the  man  who  made  such  a  success  Avith  an  incubator  after  he  was  80  years 
old;  next,  Mr.  Clute.  Last,  on  the  right,  Mr.  Ratray,  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
Redout  is  the  central  figure  in  the  background.     See  page  251. 


Perhaps  I  should  state  at  the  beginning 
that  we  believe  it  a  great  mistake  to  en- 
deavor to  prevent  swarming.  If  you  will 
allow  the  analogy,  it  seems  to  me  a  good 
teacher  recognizes  the  value  of  activity  in 
her  pupils,  and  seeks  not  to  prevent  it  but 
rather  to  guide  it  so  that  it  may  work  out 
to  their  advantage  and  not  to  their  detri- 
ment.   Our  plan  is  quite  similar. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  we  watch 
very  carefully  for  the  first  indications  of 
swarming,  overhauling  each  apiary  once  a 


week,  and  giving  every  colony  plentj^  of 
room.  If  queen-cells  with  eggs  or  very 
young  larvae  are  found,  they  are  torn  down. 
But  whenever  a  more  advanced  stage  is 
discovered  we  immediately  put  our  system 
into  operation. 

The  hive  is  moved  to  one  side  and  replaced 
by  one  containing  foundation  or  empty 
combs  (preferably  the  latter).  One  of  the 
central  frames  is  then  exchanged  for  a 
frame  of  brood  with  the  queen  but  no 
queen-cells. 

At  this  point  occurs  our  first  divergence 
from  the  Alexander  plan.  He  advocated 
putting  the  queenless 
colony  right  on  top 
with  nothing  but  the 
honey-board  between. 
Now,  if  we  should  do 
that  at  this  time  of  the 
season  the  chances  are 
that  the  swarmiiig 
tendencj^  would  very 
rapidly  develop  into  a 
mania,  with  the  result 
that  we  should  lose  the 
use  of  those  bees  just 
when  we  most  needed 
them..  Therefore,  be-, 
tween  the  queenless 
swarm  and  the  lower 
hive  we  place  at  least 
three  shallow-depth 
supers  of  empty 
combs,  or  probably 
two,  if  full-depth  su- 
pers are  used.  Should 
it  so  happen  that  we 
are  obliged  to  use 
partly  filled  cases  be- 
tween the  two  swarms, 
no  harm  is  done  pro- 
vided Ave  leave  plenty 
of  room.  However 
(and  this  is  very  im- 
portant) the  super 
immediately  below  the  old  swarm  must  be 
entirely  empty.  The  new  SAvarm  below  now 
has  so  little  brood  and  such  an  abundance 
of  room,  and  they  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  nurse  bees  and  cell-builders,  that  they 
completely  give  up  the  idea  of  swarming. 

Here  our  method  differs  widely  from  Mr. 
Alexander's.  He  waited  five  days;  and  then 
if  there  were  any  cells  with  larvae  he  sepa- 
rated the  two  swarms  at  once.  If  not,  be 
left  them  for  ten  or  eleven  days  before 
separating,  and  then  one  day  later  he  gave 
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them  a  queen  or  ripe  cell.  ISTot  only  would 
this  require  rather  close  attention,  but  it 
would  also  necessitate  opening  the  hive  three 
or  four  different  times.  Our  plan  is  simpler. 
We  tear  out  the  capped  cells  above,  leaving 
all  the  embryo  cells,  even  those  nearly 
capped.  The  swarm  may  then  be  left  for 
seven  or  eight  days,  feeling  certain  that  no 
queen  can  hatch  in  the  meantime.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  the  upper  story  is  moved  to 
another  location;  and  in  case  the  stock  is 
poor  they  are  given  a  cell  from  a  better 
strain.  Otherwise  Ave  destroy  all  but  one 
capped  cell;  but  if  time  is. pressing,  even 
this  may  be  neglected,  for  the  bees  them- 
selves will  attend  to  the  matter. 

For  our  locality  we  find  this  method  m.ore 
efficient  than  any  we  have  ever  tried.  Of 
course  we  do  not  raise  twice  as  much  honey, 
but  no  doubt  we  increase  our  crop  consid- 
erably, for  the  bees  have  been  given  no 
opportunity  to  loaf.  Moreover,  we  have 
early  in  the  season,  in  addition  to  the  old 
queen,  a  young  vigorous  laying  queen.  In 
the  original  plan,  queens  had  to  be  provid- 
ed in  some  other  way;  but  with  our  varia- 
tion of  the  method  we  obtain  the  very  best 
queens  possible,  for  they  are  raised  under 
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the  natural-swarming  impulse.  We  find, 
too,  that  in  running  for  extracted  honey,  as 
we  do,  the  extra  su]:)ers  between  the  new 
and  old  swarms  come  in  very  nicely. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  plan  is  not 
wasteful.  There  is  nO'  loss  of  eggs,  larvae, 
or  brood,  since  at  the  time  the  hive  is  moved 
to  tlie  new  location  there  is  n^othing  but 
capped  brood  in  the  hive.  But,  more  im- 
portant still,  we  are  no  longer  worried  by 
natural  swarms  issuing  at  some  outyard 
when  no  one  is  there  to  attend  to  them; 
because,  except  for  very  unusual  cases 
(supersedure,  or  a  swarm  with  a  virgin), 
we  have  no  natural  swarms,  and  conse- 
quentl}^  are  able  to  leave  an  apiary  for  a 
week  at  a  time  right  during  the  honey-flow. 
Thus  by  a  plan  that  is  neither  complicated 
nor  wasteful,  we  obtain  with  less  work  and 
anxiet}'  better  queens  and  more  honey. 

We  claim  no  originalit}^  whatever  for  the 
plan.  We  have  probably  combined  the 
methods  of  different  writers.  However,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  learn  how 
we  have  dispensed  Avith  the  inconveniences 
of  natural  swarming,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  retained  the  advantages. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


BEES  AND  FRUIT;  TWO  NEW  TREATMENTS 

BY  JOHN"  W.  LOVE 


For  many  years  it  has  been  necessary  to 
attack  an  ungimmded  prejudice  against 
honeybees  held  by  fruitgrowers  who  be- 
lieved that  beekeeping  was  detrimental-  to 
horticulture;  but  now  that  the  notion  has 
practically  disappeared,  beekeepers  and 
fruitgi'OAVers  together  are  realizing  how 
closely  connected  are  the  interests  of  each 
other  through  the  service  rendered  by  the 
bees.  One  of  the  broadest  discussions  in 
this  field  has  been  furnished  by  Mrs.  Susan 
M.  Howard,  who  writes  on  the  subject, 
"  Honeybees  as  Pollinizers — a  Valuable  Ad- 
junct to  the  Horticulturist,"  in  Apiarian 
Inspection  Bulletin  No.  8  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  AgTiculture  (June, 
1914). 

Along  this  same  line,  but  narrower  and 
more  scientific  in  treatment,  is  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  apple  from 
the  flower,  and  the  value  of  the  honeybee  as 
a  fertilizing  agent  in  a  paper  of  the  same 
name,  written  for  Better  Fruit  by  0.  M. 
Osborne,  and  reprinted  by  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company. 

"  To-day  the  honeybee  is  more  and  more 
considered  an  invaluable  ally  of  the  farm- 
er," writes  Mrs.  Howard.    "  The  orehardist 


and  small-fruit  grower;-  consider  their  colo- 
nies as  a  part  of  their  equipment,  and  their 
use  as  much  a  factor  in  tlte  success  of  horti- 
culture as  is  cultivation,  application  of  fer- 
tilizers, the  growing  of  cover  crops,  prun- 
ing, spraying,  and  the  like.  To  the  farmer, 
especially  if  he  be  a  fruit-groAver,  a  honey 
crop  may  be  regarded  as  secondary  or  as 
a  by-product,  Avhile  to  the  beekeeper  it  is  a 
primary  product ;  thus  Avhile  the  ultimate 
aims  of  the  horticulturist  and  beekeeper 
may  be  different,  vet  they  are  interdepen- 
dent." 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  serA^ice 
by  accidental  Adsits  of  bees,  the  forehanded 
fruitgroAver  noAV  provides  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  colonies  not  far  from  his  orchard,  if 
not  actually  under  the  trees.  Although  bees 
Avill  forage  for  honey  a  distance  of  six 
miles  from  the  hive,  if  necessary,  it  is  better 
to  have  them  at  close  range,  since  they 
prefer  short  trips,  and  do  not  completely 
Avork  a  circle  of  six  miles  in  radius. 

Besides  the  nectar,  bees  are  in  search  of 
pollen  as  a  food.  This  is  a  highly  nitro- 
genous substance  supplying  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus — tAvo  elements  needed  to  sus- 
tain any  kind  of  life.    To  be  sure,  this 
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pollen  is  provided  vastly  to  the  excess  of 
the  actual  needs  of  bees;  but  its  seeming 
over-production  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plants 
to  insure  pollination. 

The  search  of  the  bees  for  food  is  the 
occasion  of  their  inestimable  service  to  the 
fruitgrower  through  their  unconscious  part 
in  pollination.  The  process  is  entirely 
mechanical,  and  could  be  performed  by 
human  labor,  and  has  been ;  yet  the  labor  of 
the  bees  is  not  only  far  more  effective  but 
incomparably  cheaper.  Growers  of  cucum- 
bers in  Massachusetts  greenhouses  use  colo- 
nies for  this  purpose  alone. 

Turning  now  to  the  fertilizing  process 
itself,  the  botanist  recognizes  three  varieties 
of  sex  distribution  in  flowers,  viz.,  (1) 
Both  sexes  in  one  flower^  as  where  the 
stamens  (male),  and  pistils  (female),  are 
both  present  and  complete;  (2)  Sexes  sep- 
arate in  individual  flowers,  but  both  sexes  on 
the  same  plant;  (3)  Sexes  separate  on  in- 
dividual flowers,  which  are  borne  on  differ- 
ent plants — a  further  modification  of  the 
second  class.  Some  plants,  therefore,  are 
only  male;  others  are  only  female. 

Since  most  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables 
involve  a  sexual  process  in  the  union  of  the 
pollen  and  germ  of  the  egg,  there  must  be 
some  means  of  union,  especially  in  the 
second  and  third  classes  of  flowers,  where 
the  sexes  are  separated,  either  in  individual 
flowers  or  in  individual  plants.  Of  all  the 
insects  furnishing  this  means,  the  bees  are 
recognized  as  the  most  important,  and 
should  be  provided  by  the  grower  of  fruit. 

The  wind  is  effective  in  transferring 
pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom  in  those 
trees  and  plants  having  a  fine  and  dry 
pollen,  as,  for  example,  the  pines.  Trees 
which  are  wind-pollinated  are  usually  in- 
dependent of  insects;  but  among  fruit  and 
vegetables  the  pollen  is  usually  heavy  and 
sticky,  and  depends  upon  an  insect,  usually 
a  honeybee,  for  its  transference.  Experi- 
ments show  that  little  or  no  apple  pollen 
drifts  in  the  wind. 

The  honeybee  seeking  nectar  far  down 


in  the  flower  covers  herself  with  pollen  from 
the  stamen,  or  male  organ  of  the  flower,  and 
gets  it  against  the  pistil,  or  female  organ  of 
that  or  some  other  flower.  Thus  quite  acci- 
dentally has  the  function  of  the  bee  been 
performed.  In  this  vital  operation  the 
union  of  the  pollen  left  on  the  pistil  with 
the  ovule  within  completes  the  process  of 
fertilization  and  results  in  a  perfect  seed. 

Many  plants  are  sterile  to  their  own 
pollen,  and  require  pollen  from  another 
source.  Furthermore,  self-fertilization  is 
found  to  tend  to  weaken  the  offspring,  and, 
in  contrast,  crossing  or  cross-fertilization  is 
found  to  result  in  greater  strength  and  pro- 
ductivity. Moreover,  flowers  are  generally 
constructed  to  favor  cross-fertilization  and 
to  prevent  perpetual  self-pollination. 

In  mixing  varieties  of  pollen,  bees  serve 
to  create  new  crosses  and  to  increase  va- 
rieties. 

One  of  the  most  practical  points  brought 
out  both  by  Mrs.  Howard  and  Prof.  Osborne 
is  the  fact  that  the  apple  requires  five  inde- 
pendent fertilizations  for  complete  results. 
If  many  ovules  fail  to  fertilize,  the  apple 
will  lack  size  or  symmetry,  or  both.  Thor- 
ough fertilization  prevents  the  dropping  of 
apples. 

While  the  number  of  full-blooming  trees 
in  a  cluster  has  much  to  do  with  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  bees,  yet  high  color  or 
fragrance  do  not  always  act  similarly. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contended  that 
the  honeybee  damages  the  fruit  by  biting 
into  the  skin  and  sucking  out  the  juice.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  jaws  of 
the  bees  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  entire- 
ly impossible  for  them  to  bite  into  the  skin 
of  any  kind  of  fruit ;  but  when  the  skin  has 
once  been  broken  the  bees  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  jaws  of  the  bee  are  smooth  and 
rounding,  and  quite  unfit  to  make  an  open- 
ing of  any  kind.  Wasps  and  birds  are 
guilty  of  making  the  opening  in  the  first 
place,  and  fruitgrowers  should  not  blame 
the  bees  for  this  damage. 

The  bulletins  close  with  remarks  on 
spraying  during  blossom  time. 


TME  INCUBATOR  IN  QUEEN  ^  REAMING 

BY  DR.  BRUENNICH 


The  view  of  J.  E.  Hand  concerning  the 
use  of  the  incubator  as  a  queen-hatcher  has 
my  full  approval.  Many  years  ago  I  gave 
to  the  nuclei,  not  cells,  but  queens  hatched 
in  an  incubator,  and  I  find  the  advantages 
considerable.  After  my  experiences  the 
losses  with  young  queens  are  not  nearly  so 


great  as  the  losses  with  cells.  When  a  new 
nucleus  is  formed  it  is  with  my  methods 
extremely  rare  that  a  young  queen  is  killed, 
be  she  one,  two,  or  more  days  old.  The 
most  important  requirement  is  that  the  bees 
of  the  nucleus  be  young.  For  this  purpose 
I  take  the  bees  of  the  super,  and  am  sure 
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to  have  success.  A  freshly  formed  nucleus 
with  such  bees  will  accept  every  queen.  It 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  give  an  unfer- 
tile queen  to  a  dequeened  nucleus;  and  I 
agTee  fully  with  '^h\  Hand,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  give  another  queen  before  three 
days  elapse  after  dequeening.  In  this  case 
I  give  the  young  queen  in  a  wire  tube,  but 
do  not  let  the  bees  come  to  the  candy  before 
one  or  two  daj^s.  I  give  candy  enough  so 
that  the  bees  have  at  least  24  hours  for 
eating  it,  so  I  have  only  insignijB.cant  losses. 
The  losses  come  later  when  the  young  queen 
flies  out,  and  if  there  are  but  few  traces  of 
robbery.  In  such  a  case  the  queen  will  be 
balled  and  stung.  But  that  is  exactly  the 
same  if  I  have  given  a  cell  or  a  young 
queen. 

A  gTeat  advantage  of  this  method  with 
hatched  queens  is  that  the  young  queen 
can  be  minutely  examined  before  giving  it 
to  a  nucleus.  A  queen  which  has  not  the 
needed  characteristics  of  the  desired  race  is 
eliminated,  and  so  is,  of  course,  each  one 
which  is  minus  a  claw  or  has  a  deficient 
wing.  Furthermore,  I  mark  each  queen  be- 
fore giving  her  to  a  nucleus.  Marking  is 
much  easier  with  a  freshly  hatched  queen 
than  with  a  fertile  one,  not  to  speak  of  the 
greater  nervousness  in  the  latter  case.  This 
is  very  important  for  me  because  it  gives  the 
possibility  (when  marking  the  queens  dif- 
ferently) of  making  interesting  obser^'a- 
tions. 

As  to  the  temperature  of  the  incubator, 
I  have,  as  a  rule,  90  degrees  F. ;  but  it  is 
necessaiy  that  the  cells  be  just  the  same 
height  as  the  thermometer,  because  (at  least 
with  my  incubator)  the  higher  up  the 
thermometer,  the  higher  the  temperature. 

For  each  cell  I  use  a  little  cage  consisting 
of  three  parts — the  wooden  cover  A,  where 
the  cell  is  fixed  with  wax,  the  square  wire 


tube  B  and  the  foot  C.    The  latter  is  of 
wood  and  has  two  holes  which  have  been 
well  waxed,  one  for  candy,  the  other  for 
water  (w).    The  water-hole  is  partly  cov- 
ered by  a  piece  of  foundation  to  avoid  the 
drowning  of  the  queen.    In  the  incubator  I 
put  some  wet  blotting-paper 
to  secure  the  necessary  hu-  /^^^v^A 
midity  of  the  atmosphere.  If 
I  have  many  cells  I  fill  the  ^^^^ 
cage  with  bees,  which  may  ^^^^S 
easily  be  made  on  an  alight-  ^^^wB 
ing-board,  having  in  one  hand  ^^^B 
A  and  B  (with  the  cell)  ;  in  ^^^H 
the  other,  C,  on  going  with  ^^^B 
the  under  edge  of  the  wire  tube  ^^^r 
along  the  board,  so  catching  l:^"^ 
the  bees.    In  cages  with  bees  [^^^^^C 
I  can  keep  a  queen  for  several    /  / 
days;  but  it  is  better  not  to  ^AV-/^ 
let  her  stay  longer  than  one  ^'''^ 
day  in  the  warmth  of  the  incubator,  but  to 
put  the  cage  in  a  dark  place  at  about  60  to 
70  degi^ees  F. 

The  late  Dr.  Kramer  was  much  opposed 
to  this  method  of  letting  the  queens  hatch 
in  the  forbidding,  solitarj^  place  of  a  dead 
incubator.  He  thought  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  suiTounding  bees  in  the  hive  had  an 
influence  on  the  strength  and  qualities  of 
the  young  queen.  This  ^4ew  is  very  roman- 
tic and  poetic,  and  ought  certainly  to  be 
adopted  with  the  eggs  of  hens  and  geese; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I,  for  my  part,  have 
never  seen  any  bad  effect  on  my  queens. 
Most  of  them  show  the  fine  qualities  of  their 
parents,  and  often  become  four  years  old, 
but  not  older,  according  to  my  observations, 
till  to-da3^  There  are  beeman,  however, 
who  pretend  to  have  had  a  queen  which 
lived  six  years.  Have  any  of  the  readers 
ever  seen  a  queen  older  than  four  years'? 

Zug,  Switzerland. 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  RECENT  DISCUSSIONS 

BY  J.  A.  BO  WEN 


So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  season  of 
1914  has  been  the  worst  ever  known  in  this 
region,  due,  I  believe,  to  the  cold  summer. 
May  and  June  were  like  winter.  The  bees 
were  getting  just  enough  nectar  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  season  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
such  a  general  balling  of  young  queens.  In 
looking  for  eggs  on  the  thirteenth  day  I 
would  find  the  queen  in  a  frantic  ball  of 
bees.  Some  I  rescued,  many  were  killed. 
This  freakishness  became  less  evident  as  the 
season  advanced. 


Another  feature  that  caused  lots  of  an- 
noyance was  when  I  took  a  frame  of  brood 
from  the  center  and  replaced  it  with  drawn 
comb  or  full  sheets  of  foundation.  In  three 
or  four  days,  instead  of  being  filled  with 
eggs,  as  at  other  seasons,  it  acted  as  a 
division-board.  The  bees  filled  it  with  honey, 
and  on  the  queenless  side  started  queen-cells. 
In  several  instances  queen-cells  were  found 
in  the  supers,  showing  the  bees  had  carried 
eggs  through  the  excluder. 

Many  reasons  are  given  why  so  many 
young  queens  fail  to  return  home  after 
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making  their  nuptial  flight.  I  have  tried 
every  plan  suggested  except  hoisting  flags, 
of  different  colors,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
My  hives  are  in  rows  of  pairs,  six  feet  be- 
tween each  pair,  and  nine  feet  between  the 
rows.  Sometimes  from  a  batch  of  cells  I 
get  nearly  all  of  them  mated ;  at  other  times 
not  half.  The  past  summer  I  had  three 
eight-frame  hives  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  part  taking  two  frames,  with  entrances 
facing  east,  west,  and  north.  Sometimes  1 
could  get  nine  queens  from  nine  cells  mated ; 
at  other  times  not  more  than  four  or  five^ 
all  raised,  apparently,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. On  page  324  the  editor  says  that 
during  April  at  Pompano  90  per  cent  of 
the  queens  are  killed  by  dragon-flies.  Wc 
have  millions  of  such  flies  here.  The  loss  of 
queens  may  be  from  the  same  cause. 

On  page  345  E.  R.  Root  describes  the 
Marchant  scheme  for  transferring  from  box 
hives.  Our  plan  is  as  follows :  Approach 
the 'box  hive,  give  it  a  little  smoke;  tear  a 
piece  otf  the  top,  the  larger  the  better ;  then 
place  the  eight  or  ten  frame  empty  super  on 
top  and  smoke  the  bees  at  the  bottom.  In 
a  minute  or  so,  up  comes  the  queen.  As 
soon  as  she  is  safely  on  the  sides  with  the 
mass  of  bees,  lift  off  the  super,  put  an  ex- 
cluder over  the  old  box,  replace  the  super, 
and  fill  it  with  combs. 

That's  all.  Easy,  isn't  it?  no  sawing  nor 
waiting  days  for  the  bees  to  go  up  when 
they  are  ready.  They  go  up  when  I  am 
ready.    In  twenty-one  days  remove  the  box. 

Oue  more  proof  to  that  of  Mr.  Freeborn, 


page  723,  that  bees  do  discriminate  against 
black.  On  one  occasion  a  number  of  angry 
bees  followed  me  to  the  house.  As  I  neared 
the  back  door,  two  eats,  one  black  and  the 
other  mostly  white,  lay  sleeping  on  the  steps. 
While  I  was  some  feet  away  the  black  eat 
jumped  up  and  made  a  lightning  leap  for 
cover  as  though  in  a  fit,  while  the  white  one 
just  opened  its  eyes  and  yawned. 

One  of  the  best  drinking  arrangements 
for  bees  I  know  of  is  a  trough  or  iron  wash- 
tub.  Put  in  a  little  sand  or  soil;  throw  in 
a  few  roots  or  slips  of  parrot's  feather.  In 
a  short  time  one  has  a  dense  growth  of  one 
of  the  daintiest  water-plants,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  the  bees  a  chance  to  get 
a  drink  without  drowning. 

That  rain-barrel  cistern  for  the  beeyard, 
page  909,  may  be  ideal  for  Alabama;  but 
for  California  it  is  useless.  We  don't  look 
for  rain  from  the  end  of  March  till  the  end 
of  October. 

A.  C.  Miller's  wire  bee-veil,  page  810, 
works  well  in  violent  wind  storms,  of  which 
we  get  many  during  the  honey -flow;  but 
with  the  temperature  at  110  for  weeks  I  can 
better  endure  the  stings  than  the  weight  of 
the  veil.  Coming  in  from  the  apiary  one 
day  with  a  severe  headache,  due  to  the 
heavy  veil,  Mrs.  Bowen's  mother,  a  clever 
woman,  took  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth,  put  in 
a  black  net  in  front  for  the  eyes,  and  round 
the  whole  veil  sewed  a  light  spring  wire 
about  on  a  line  with  the  lips.  I  never  wore 
any  thing  more  convenient  and  sting-proof. 

Dixon,  Cal. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  MONEY  SUCCESS 


BY  FRED  LEININGER 


The  question,  is  often  asked  by  beginners, 
"  How  shall  I  produce  a  honey  crop — can  I 
make  more  money  on  extracted  than  on 
comb  ?  "  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  an- 
swered offhand.  A  number  of  things^  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  then  it 
will  generally  be  left  to  the  beekeeper  to 
decide  for  himself. 

The  fact  that  there  are  experienced  and 
successful  beekeepers  producing  extracted 
honey  is  pretty  clear  proof  that  they  find 
extracted  more  profitable  than  comb ;  but 
there  are  also  experienced  and  successful 
beekeepers  who  produce  only  comb.  Just 
as  clearly  the^'-  deem  comb  more  profitable 
for  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the 
items  that  are  factors  in  the  case,  other 
things  being  equal.  Comb  honey  has  a 
preference  because  it  brings  a  higher  price 


— perhaps  a  half  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  a  half  more  of 
extracted  than  comb  can  be  produced, 
though  some  say  this  difference  is  not  so 
great.  The  location  of  the  market  has 
something  to  do  with  this,  since  there  are 
localities  where  a  pound  of  extracted  brings 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  as  a  pound  of 
comb  honey.  In  some  regions  the  nectar- 
flow  is  of  short  duration,  but  comes  in  a 
flood  while  it  lasts;  in  others  the  flow  is 
light  but  long  continued.  The  former  is 
favorable  for  comb,  the  latter  for  extracted. 

The  beekeeper  must  tio  &om.e  extent  cater 
to  the  wishes  of  his  customers.  Where  the 
harvest  is  mostly  of  dark  honey  of  strong 
flavor,  the  preference  is  for  extracted  hon- 
ey. Such  honey  may  be  sold  for  baking 
purposes  wliile  lighter  honey  is  desirable 
for  sections.     It  requires  more  skill  to 
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produce  comb  hone}',  and  more  labor  in  the 
apiaiy  during  harvest.  The  swarming  prob- 
lem is  vastly  more  troublesome  with  comb 
than  with  extracted  honey. 

Four  essential  factors  enter  into  the 
securing  of  a  crop  of  honey.  Firet,  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  healthy  and  well-nour- 
ished nectar-secreting  plants  within  easy 
range  of  the  apiarj-.  Second,  weather  con- 
ditions favorable  to  nectar  secretion  and 
bee-flight.  Third,  a  large  number  of  work- 
ers in  excess  of  those  needed  for  the  work 


of  the  colony.  Fourth,  colony  conditions 
making  the  storing  instinct  dominant. 

Everv^  operation  of  the  season  should  be 
directed  toward  securing  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  vigorous  workers  at  the 
proper  time. 

Let  me  say  that,  if  the  beekeeper  follows 
these  simple  rules,  he  will  secure  a  crop  of 
honey  which  will  help  to  make  the  old  world 
happier  and  sweeter. 

Fort  Jenning-s,  Ohio. 


SHERLOCK  HOLMES  ON  A  BEE  =  TRAIL 

BY  THE  AMATEUR 


The  beekeeper  who  has  never  indulged  in 
the  pastime  of  hunting  bees  has  certainly 
missed  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
outdoor  sports.  Interest  is  always  keyed  up 
to  the  highest  pitch.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  bees  are  in  the  next  tree 
beyond.  When  the  bee-hunter  gets  on  a 
"  hot  trail  "  darkness  alone  will  cause  him 
to  give  up  the  quest. 

If  the  farmer  who  doesn't  feel  like  going 
down  into  his  pocket  to  pay  for  a  few 
colonies  would  just  go  into  the  woods,  hunt 
them  in  trees,  and  get  some  beeman  to  help 
him  put  them  into  modern  hives,  the  expe- 
rience would  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
his  beekeeping  a  success. 

There  is  no  finer  outing  for  a  boy  than 
a  bee-hunt.  If  a  lad  can  be  encouraged  to 
go  into  the  woods  and  hunt  for  himself  a 
colony  of  bees  the  persistence  and  self-re- 
liance which  prompt  him  to  follow  the  hunt 
to  a  successful  conclusion  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  him  successful  in  the  care 
and  management  of  the  colony,  and,  per- 
haps, will  be  the  first  stone  on  which  will 
be  built  a  future  occupation. 

Some  one  may  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  wild  bees  in  his  locality.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  square  mile  of  timber, 
either  virgin  or  cut-over  lands,  where  forest 
fires  have  not  run  recently,  that  has  not  one 
or  more  bee-trees. 

If  the  bee-hunter  can  find  where  bees  have 
been  watering  on  fresh  water,  and  notice 
their  course  from  there,  it  should  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  the  tree.  Still  it  was 
under  just  such  circums^"ances  that  "  Penn- 
sylvania J ake  ' '  had  his  hardest  luck. 

N"ot  so  long  ago  I  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  bees  and  every  thing  pertaining  to 
them  after  I  had  been  presented  a  bee-book. 
"  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honeybee  " 
— one  that  Avas  read  and  followed  by  my 
grandfather.    This  led  to  my  reading  all  I 


could  find  on  bees.  From  reading  the  books 
I  went  into  the  woods,  and,,  with  no  pre- 
vious exjoerience,  found  sixteen  bee-trees 
one  summer,  and  did  a  boy's  work  in  a 
lumber-camp  besides. 

Toward  the  close  of  summer,  one  evening 
we  had  word  that  the  railroad  could  furnish 
no  cars  the  following  day,  so  that  meant  "  a 
day  in  the  straw.''  Pennsylvania  Jake  came 
to  my  door  and  said,  "  By  gosh,  dogs  I  what 
are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow  ?  "  Then  he 
told  me  of  a  hybrid  "  bee  "  that  was  located 
about  two  miles  up  in  the  timber  somewhere, 
but  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  it, 
though  he  had  been  trying  every  "  day  off  " 
all  summer,  and  the  year  before,  too.  It 
was  watering  on  fresh  water,  and  surely  it 
didn't  go  far;  but  he  said  he  was  sure  he 
had  examined  every  tree  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  the  direction  they  flew. 

The  reader  may  be  sure  I  speedily  con- 
sented to  go  along,  for  Pennsylvania  Jake 
Avas  the  most  famous  bee-hunter  of  that 
locality.  He  had  found  unknown  scores  of 
bee-trees.  A  bee-tree  he  couldn't  find  was 
some  tree ! 

In  my  dreams  that  night  I  could  see  bee- 
trees  everyhere.  The  night  was  far  too  long, 
but  morning  came  at  last.  We  had  break- 
fast, stuck  a  lunch  in  our  pockets,  and  were 
otf.  I  carried  a  small  box  with  a  hinged 
cover.  In  this  I  placed  about  a  pound  of 
honey,  I  also  had  about  an  ounce  of  anise- 
seed  oil,  which  I  had  been  told  was  very 
good  to  use  in  bee-hunting. 

Arriving  at  the  small  fresh-water  spring 
Avhere  the  bees  had  been  Avatering  so  long, 
behold,  the  first  bee  of  the  morning  came 
also. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  spring 
was  located  at  the  edge  of  the  large  tract  of 
timber  Avhich  had  been  recently  slashed  and 
the  bark  peeled,  leaving  the  hard  Avood  alone 
standing.  This  adjoined  on  an  east-and-wesl 
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line  a  very  large  tract  that  had  been  cut  over 
years  before.  North  of  the  line  was  the  old 
timber  tract  cut  over  at  a  time  when  hard 
wood  was  almost  valueless.  Consequently 
there  was  a  very  heavy  growth  on  the  old 
timber  tract  right  down  to  the  spring,  while 
the  underbrush  had  grown  up  thirty  feet 
high. 

The  first  bee  arose  and  started  straight 
down  the  edge  of  the  old  tract,  but  on  the 
side  recently  cut,  in  a  westerly  direction. 
There  was  an  old  timber  road  cut  on  the 
edge  of  the  slashing,  running  parallel  with 
the  line,  and  the  bee  flew  about  six  feet 
above  the  ground  along  this  road.  We  could 
see  her  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile'.  We  sat 
down  till  a  few  bees  came  and  went.  All 
went  in  the  same  direction  till  about  a  dozen 
bees  had  come  and  gone.  One  bee  seemed 
uncertain  which  way  to  go,  and  at  last  went 
in  the  opposite  direction.  "  A  mighty  good 
course,"  said  Jake.    "  Let's  go." 

Now,  I  had  been  thinking  mighty  rapidly 
for  a  boy,  and  concluded  that  this  bee-tree 
was  not  where  it  seemed  to  be  or  Jake  would 
have  had  it  long  ago.  I  noticed  that  when 
the  bee  going  in  the  opposite  direction  got 
about  six  rods  away,  or  just  past  the  heavy 
timber,  it  swung  around  in  a  northerly 
course. 

"  Which  way?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  "  Why,  the 
way  the  bees  are  going,  of  course." 

ft  was  then  that  I  explained  to  him  that 
it  was  ray  conviction  that  the  bees  were 
northwest  of  us.  There  was  a  tract  of  very 
heavy  timber  near  the  spring;  and  the  un- 
derbrush being  so  heavy  the  bees  preferred 
to  fly  around  the  timber  to  flying  over  it 
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when  heavily  loaded.  "  I  understand  that," 
said  J ake ;  "  but  them  pesky  hybrids  never 
go  out  of  their  way  that  far,  and  you  kin 
hev  all  the  bees  you  find  on  that  side  uv 
the  woods." 

J  ake  hesitated,  then  said,  "  Go  ahead  and 
try  it." 

I  went  back  on  the  line  to  the  spring  and 
waited  for  another  bee  to  start  on  the 
opposite  line.  I  followed  it  back,  saw  it 
curve  around  the  timber,  and  went  right 
after  it.  After  following  through  an  open- 
ing on  the  east  line  of  the  old  tract  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  came  to  quite 
an  open  place  in  the  timber.  Then,  looking 
up,  I  saw  a  bee  fly  through  just  above  my 
head  in  a  westerly  course  and  almost  parallel 
to  the  strong  line  from  the  spring.  I  fol- 
lowed till  I  imagined  I  must  be  about  forty 
rods  west  of  the  spring  and  eighty  north. 
Here  I  began  to  examine  every  tree  care- 
fully. The  underbrush  hindered  me  greatly ; 
bat  I  would  look  for  a  small  open  spot  in 
the  timber  and  look  until  I  saw  a  bee. 

Finally  I  noticed  a  loaded  bee  make  a 
slow  half-circle  and  disappear  in  the  under- 
brush. 1  rushed  after  her,  and,  pulling  back 
a  small  birch-tree,  saw  them  going  into  the 
body  of  a  big  chestnut-tree  from  both  sides 
in  a  perfect  stream  just  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  let  out  a  yell  that  brought 
Jake.  After  looking  at  them  for  a  while 
he  said,  "  By  gosh,  dogs !  that's  the  biggest 
fool  bee  I  ever  saw.    They  are  yours." 

That  was  our  first  bee-hunt  together,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  our  last.  I  went  home 
happy  to  think  I  had  beaten  one  of  the  most 
famous  bee-hunters  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 


THE  GRAND  OLB  MAN  "OF  BEEDOM 


BY  GRACE  ALLEN 


Four  score  and  more  the  years  have  passed,  and  left  him  with  his  bees, 
With  wonder-working  sunlight  on  the  wonder-laden  trees; 

And  life  to  him  has  meant  not  crowds,  nor  hurry  of  the  town, 
But  space  to  see  the  sky  a  bit  and  watch  the  sun  go  down, 
And  time  to  pause  in  clover-fields  when  bees  are  flashing  by, 
And  will  to  work,  and  soul  to  laugh.    (He  hath  a  merry  eye!) 
Eight  sturdily  and  heartily  he  works  with  bees  and  pen, 
And  through  it  all  he  loves  his  God  and  all  his  fellow-men. 

Who  is  this  genial  man,  you  ask,  of  honest-hearted  fame, 
Whom  all  the  bee-folk  of  the  nation  speak  about  by  name, 

Who  liA-es  in  large  simplicity  of  worship,  work,  and  joy? 

He's  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  Hlinois! 
The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Beedom!    He's  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Beedom! 
His  life  is  a  happy  harmony  of  worship,  work,  and  joy, 

With  fun  and  fame  and  freedom — he's  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Beedom, 

Our  Doctor  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Marengo,  Hlinois! 


MARCH  15,  1915 


Heads  of  Graie  from  Biffereiilt  FieMi 


 ^  . 


The  Backlot  Buzzer 

These  city-lred  lees  soon  learn  to  discriminate. 
They  know  there  is  no  nectar  in  the  flowers  on  a 
lady's  hat,  hut  the  grocer  says  they'd  work  the  com- 
bination on  his  cash-register  if  there  were  any  honey 
in  it. 


Feeding  Honey  Candied  in  the  Combs 

I  have  a  lot  of  honey  sugaring  in  my  brood-comb. 
What  can  I  do  about  it  ?  I  certainly  hate  to  out 
the  comb  out  and  throw  it  all  away.  Last  fall  we 
had  a  heavy  honey-flow  in  October  from  what  we 
call  frostweed.  It  is  this  honey  that  is  mainly  turn- 
ing to  sugar.  I  have  several  hives  with  full  combs 
from  dead  colonies.  I  wanted  to  keep  these  for 
feeding  purposes  in  the  spring.  It  is  all  turning  to 
sugar. 

Another  thing,  several  colonies  have  all  died,  and 
others  are  weak.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  It  is  not 
dysentery.  They  just  gradually  die  out  during 
winter,  and  leave  hives  of  honey. 

Winston-Salem,  X.  C.  .James  Nifoxg. 

[The  frostweed  to  which  jow  refer  is  the  conrmon 
fall  aster.  Honey  from  this  source  is  causing  serious 
trouble  all  over  the  North  and  East,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  your  bees  dying.  They  probably  do  not 
show  signs  of  dysentery  with  you  because  they  get 
frequent  days  when  they  can  fly  out,  and  yet  not 
warm  enough  to  void  themselves  successfully  and 
get  back  into  the  hive.  This  would  cause  the  dwin- 
dling to  which  you  refer. 

If  you  wish  simply  to  save  the  combs  in  which  the 
honey  is  candied,  and  do  not  care  particularly  for 
the  honey,  wait  until  warm  weather ;  uncap  them, 
and  hang  them  in  the  middle  of  the  brood-nest  of 
your  colony.  The  bees  will  quickly  clean  them  out. 
They  will,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  consume  a 
large  part  of  the  honey,  but  will  tlirow  the  harder 
portions  out.  In  case  you  wish  to  use  them  for 
stimulative  feeding  in  the  spring,  uncap  them  and 


hang  them  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  as  in  the 
above-mentioned  plan,  and  return  to  the  hive  every 
two  or  three  days  and  remove  these  combs  and  dip 
them  in  warm  water.  This  will  help  dissolve  and 
dilute  the  candied  honey,  and  the  bees  will  remove 
it  and  use  it.  Before  placing  the  combs  in  the  hive 
they  should  be  marked  so  that  you  can  readily  re- 
move them  without  disturbing  the  others. — Ed.] 


More  Hints  on  Binding 

On  page  37  D.  W.  Howell  gives  a  very  good 
suggestion  for  binding  a  file  of  Gleaxixgs  with 
nails.  But  he  tells  us  to  make  the  bottom  edge  even. 
It  will  be  better  to  make  the  top  edge  even,  so  that 
it  gather  less  dust  when  it  stands  on  the  shelf. 
The  bottom  edge  does  not  need  to  be  any  evener  than 
it  can  be  made  hj  trimming  the  extra-long  ones  with 
shears.  It  will  be  still  better  security  against  dust 
if  you  have  the  top  edge  cut  smooth  after  the  vol- 
ume is  fastened  together ;  and  if  at  the  same  time 
you  can  cut  the  front  edge  smooth,  turning  the  leaves 
to  find  a  desired  page  will  be  much  easier.  To  cut 
a  block  of  paper  smooth,  clamp  it  as  tight  as  possible 
in  any  sort  of  vise  or  clamp,  and  then  cut  close — 
not  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  away,  but  close — to  the 
line  along  which  the  vise  holds  it.  Any  thing  that 
will  cut  wiU  do;  but  it  is  much  better  that  the  knife 
be  either  sharp  or  driven  by  a  strong  power ;  and 
even  with  strong  power  it  is  better  to  have  it  sharp. 
That  is  why  the  printer,  especially  if  he  knows  there 
are  nails  in  the  thing,  would  rather  cut  the  edges 
for  you  himself  than  trust  you  to  handle  his  cut- 
ting-machine. 

If  you  don't  have  stiff  sides,  the  outside  pages 
will  soon  get  ragged  with  pushing  into  place  on  the 
shelf.  So  put  on  pasteboard  sides,  holding  them  on 
by  a  cloth  back  glued  to  them,  or  by  a  cloth  that  goes 
over  back  and  sides  both.  The  nails  can  go  through 
the  cloth,  or  the  cloth  can  be  glued  on  over  the  nails 
and  hide  them;  but  if  you  put  it  over  the  nails  I 
advise  you  to  see  that  the  very  best  glue  holds  it  to 
the  pieces  of  leather  that  ilr.  Howell  told  you  to 
put  under  the  nail-heads. 

Ballard  Yale,  Mass.        Steven  T.  Byixgtox. 


Cotton  Cushions  Effective  Protection 

We  have  noticed  H.  G.  Quirin's  inquiry  on  the 
use  of  cushions  for  the  protection  of  the  bees,  and 
in  reply  would  state  we  have  been  using  these  for  the 
past  eight  years,  and  find  they  work  wonders  in 
protecting  the  bees  both  in  winter  and  summer.  We 
use  the  telescope  cover  with  one  of  these  cushions 
over  the  super  cover  the  entire  year,  and  have  never 
had  a  colony  freeze  in  the  v\-inter  nor  a  comb  melt 
down  in  the  summer,  although  we  have  had  weather 
below  zero. 

In  this  way  our  bees  are  protected  from  any  sud- 
den changes  in  the  weather,  and  we  find  they  build 
up  earlier  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  fall  when 
they  have  this  protection. 

Louisville,  Ky.  J.  P.  Maetine  &  Son. 


Finds  Drones  Out  Early 

While  I  was  in  my  beeyard  on  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, a  fine  day,  I  found  to  my  surprise  a  number 
of  drones  flying  out  of  one  of  my  hives.  Evidently 
it  was  their  first  flight.  On  the  13th  I  again  found 
drones  coming  out  of  that  one  hive,  but  none  from 
any  of  the  rest  of  them.  These  are  the  only  drones 
I  have  seen  in  this  locality.  If  I  had  a  queen  to  be 
mated  within  the  next  four  or  five  days  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  no  difficulty. 

Mathews,  Ala.        •  M.  S.  Woedan. 
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Wants  Plan  for  Extracting-house 

Please  give  me  a  good  plan  for  an  extracting- 
house. 

Esfondido,  Cal.  Sam  Sakutt. 

[There  are  many  possible  arrangements  of  the 
fixtures  in  an  extracting-house,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  recommend  any  one  arrangement  that 
would  suit  every  one.  The  drawing,  however,  shows 
the  floor  plan  of  an  extracting-room,  which  is  very 
convenient.  This  is  for  a  building  12  x  18  feet.  A 
smaller  room  would  answer  the  purpose  almost  as 
well,  but  the  larger  building  costs  so  little  more 
that  it  is  economy  in  the  end. 


FLOOR    PLAX    OF    12  X  18-FT.    EXTRAC'TIN G  ROOM . 

(A)  Capping-melter ;  (B)  honey-extractor;  (C) 
honey-pump;  (D)  tank;  (E)  engine;  (F)  bench; 
(H,  I)  small  opening  with  wooden  doors  for  pass- 
ing supers  in  and  out;  (J)  door;  (K,  L,  M,  N) 
windows. 

There  should  be  two  shelves  at  least  three  feet 
wide  running'  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and 
located  on  eacli  side  above  the  windows,  perhaps 
seven  feet  high.  These  shelves  permit  the  storing 
away  of  such  articles  as  are  not  in  use,  in  order  to 
leave  the  floor  clear  for  the  work  at  hand. 

Remember  that  there  should  be  no  screens  at  the 
door.  Glass  may  be  used  if  necessary  for  light,  but 
the  screen  should  be  at  the  windows  only  so  that 
there  will  be  no  bees  bothering  about  the  door  dur- 
ing extracting  time. — Ed.] 


Has  Lost  No  Colonies  on  Account  of 
Aster  Honey 

The  bees  here  have  been  flying  a  little  nearly 
every  day  for  a  week  or  more.  I  was  afraid  they 
were  not  going  to  winter  well  on  the  aster  honey, 
as  some  of  them  were  showing  signs  of  uneasiness 
and  dysentery.  I  haven't  lost  any  on  account  of 
the  stores.  I  lost  one  from  queenlessness.  Not 
over  half  a  dozen  colonies  in  my  80  could  be  called 
weak. 

I  have  four  nuclei  that  I  wintered  in  the  cellar 
on  aster  honey.  They  are  in  fine  condition.  I  have 
them  outside  now. 

The  bees  are  carrying  in  something  that  looks  like 
brown  pollen.     They  will  not  touch  flour. 

Byron  S.  Hastings. 

Brookville,  Ind.,  Feb.  23. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Kentucky 

It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  .sights  the  eye  ever 
beheld  to  see  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  sweet  clover 
in  full  bloom,  bees  coming  and  going.  Our  county 
has  always  had  more  or  less  of  sweet  clover.  It  soon 
restores  old  waste  land,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  raise  splendid  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco. 

If  the  writer  of  the  editorial,  page  48,  Jan.  15, 
will  call  on  me  in  June  I  will  show  him  a  sight  hard 
to  beat.     I  will  take  him  through  Pendleton  and 


Robertson  counties.  The  statement  that  they  grow 
nothing  else  is,  I  think,  a  little  strong. 

We  have  white  clover,  smartweed,  and  Spanish 
needle.  I  do  think  there  is  too  much  tobacco  grown 
in  the  three  counties.  Let  him  come  about  the 
middle  of  August  and  he  can  buy  sweet-clover  seed 
by  the  carload. 

Brookville,  Ky.  L.  T.  Rice. 


Success  with  Soft  Candy 

The  temperature  reached  sixty  here  to-day,  Feb. 
13,  and  what  a  fine  flight  the  bees  had!  They  have 
come  through  thus  far  remarkably  well  considering 
the  cold  weather.  A  few  show  symptoms  of  dysen- 
tery. For  this  reason  I  made  up  fifty  pounds  of 
I: oft  candy  by  Dr.  Gates'  formula,  and  gave  to  about 
that  many  colonies  a  pound  each.  I  tried  it  last 
spring  on  ten  colonies,  and  found  it  remarkably 
good  to  cure  dysentery  and  bring  them  throu,gh 
spring  weather  in  good  order.  In  fact,  I  believe  it 
saved  those  I  tried  it  on  last  spring.  For  that  rea- 
son I  gave  it  to  more  this  time,  believing  it  would 
help  them  all. 

In  relation  to  Straw,  p.  95,  Jan.  15,  I  know  Dr. 
Miller's  great  crops  of  honey,  and  his  success  as  a 
keeper  of  bees.  I  desire  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn ; 
and  while  I  know  he  has  eight-frame  hives  in  his 
yard  I  never  think  of  him  as  an  eight-frame-hive 
viser  from  the  testimony  I  have  gathered  from  him- 
self and  those  who  have  visited  his  apiary.  Rather 
he  uses  sixteen  frames  in  the  two  hive-bodies.  Many 
times  I  have  read  his  reply  to  the  beginner's  ques- 
tion, "What  size  of  hive  shall  I  adopt?"  He  al- 
ways advises  a  size  larger  than  an  eight-frame,  and 
I'ather  apologizes  for  using  it  himself. 

Urbana,  O.  0.  J.  Jones. 


Home-made  Bee-gloves 

Without  suitable  bee-gloves,  and  not  able  to  get 
them  of  the  right  size,  I  sewed  long  wrists  with  rub- 
ber in  the  top  to  a  pair  of  common  six-cent  canvas 
gloves,  then  melted  some  beeswax  and  soaked  them 
in  it.  The  bees  rarely  try  to  sting  the  wax-coated 
surface,  and  it  is  practically  sting-proof,  as  at  the 
most  they  can  only  prick  through,  not  stinging  to  any 
depth. 

The  best  thing  I  can  do  for  a  bee-sting  is  to 
squeeze  it  until  the  blood  starts.  This  seems  to  get 
the  poison  out  of  it.  A  solution  of  chinosol  removes 
the  soreness  for  me  the  best  of  any  thing  I  have 
found.  If  not  attended  to,  stings  poison  me  badly, 
and  this  grows  worse  the  oftener  I  am  stung. 

Glover,  Vt.  Jean  White. 


Is  Honey  Capped  Air-tight? 

The  value  of  bottled  honey  as  a  food  might  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  knowledge  as  to  whether 
honey-cappings  are  absolutely  air-tight.  Can  yo'U 
give  any  method  by  which  definite  determining  tests 
may  have  been  made? 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  L.  E.  Kerb. 

[The  principal  proof  that  the  cappings  over  honey 
are  not  absolutely  air-tight  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
when  comb  honey  is  stored  in  a  damp  cool  place,  the 
honey  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  becomes  thin 
and  watery,  and  oozes  through  these  cappings.  If 
the  cappings  were  air-tight  this  could  not  happen. — 
El).] 


Ohio  Bees  Gathering  Pollen  in  February 

February  21  our  bees  were  gathering  pollen  and 
nectar.  The  temperature  was  52  in  the  shade.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  when  bees  gathered 
pollen  this  early.  It  is  remarkable,  considering  this 
cold  winter.    The  bees  so  far  have  wintered  well. 

Lima,  Ohio.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Mooney. 
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Editor 


I  MARCH  15,  1915 

r  A.  L  Root     I  OUR 

A.  I.  ROOT  A  BEEKEEPER. 

It  sounds  a  little  funny  (does  it  not?)  to 
be  told,  after  I  have  been  fifty  years  or 
more  before  the  world  as  authority  on  bees, 
that  I  am  really  and  truly  a  beekeeper. 
TVell,  just  noAV  I  have  several  "  funny " 
things  to  mention  that  are  happening  down 
here  in  "sunny  Florida."  Yes,  and  that 
very  expression,  "  sunny  Florida,"  that  you 
see  just  now  in  the  advertisements  of  Flor- 
ida lands,  is  about  the  funniest  of  them  all. 
Tourists  who  come  down  here  this  winter  for 
the  first  time  ask  Avith  a  long  and  solemn 
face,  "AVhere  is  your  sunny  Florida  we  were 
.led  to  expect?  "  etc.  Well,  this  winter  is  an 
exception.  Things  are  "  sorter  turned 
round."  We  have  not  only  been  having  big 
rains  and  floods  in  the  winter,  but  we  have 
{even  here)  "rainy  days,"  sometimes  two 
in  succession,  with  "  nary  a  glimpse  "  of 
sunshine.  "  Overhead  irrigation  ?  "  Bless 
your  heart,  we  have  it,  and  it  doesn't  cost 
"  nobody  "  a  cent. 

II  Well,  my  "  apiaiy  "  that  I  proudly  show 
'I  to  visitors  is  a  little  funny,  also,  for  it  con- 
sists at  present  of  a  single  three-story  hive, 
and  robbers  have  been  so  bad  right  here  I 
have  hardly  dared  open  it  for  two  months 
past.  Pollen  has  been  coming  in,  however, 
more  or  less,  all  winter  when  it  hasn't 
rained.  I  have  sat  and  watched  the  bees 
bring  in  pollen  (heavy  loads)  with  almost 
as  much  keen  enjoyment  as  when  I  used  to 
hold  "  Blue  Eyes  "  close  to  the  entrance  and 
explain  to  her  the  "  mysteries  "  of  the  bee- 
hive.* Dear  me!  Blue  Eyes  is  now  a  ma- 
tronly mother  of  two  boys,  one  of  them 
taller  than  his  mother;  and  the  other  just 
now  as  intent  on  studying  the  heavenh' 
bodies  as  his  mother  and  I  were  with  the 
bees,  almost  fifty  years  ago.  Orange  bloom 
is  just  coming  on  now,  and  the  robber  bees 
are.  I  hope,  earning  an  "  honest  livelihood." 

Here  in  Bradentown  we  have  recently 
started  a  hee  convention,  and  there  are  sev- 

\  I  eral  funny  things  about  this  "  convention." 

■  I  One  is,  they  hold  a  session  (or  did)  once  a 
week.  Another  is,  there  are  often  less  than 
a  dozen  in  attendance;  and  a  third  funny 
thing  is  that,  in  this  funny  little  weekly 
convention  we  have  one  of  the  biggest  bee- 
keepers in  the  world.  He  reports  3000  colo- 
nies, and  53  out-apiaries  in  Georgia  and 
Florida.  See  Feb.  1st  issue  for  iDarticulars, 
We  have  also  one  beekeeper  in  this  county 
who  owns  and  manages  about  ?00  colonies 


*  She  was  the  baby  that  used  to  sing  out,  "  Out 
doorses.  I  do!  out  doorses,  I  do !  "  almost  as  soon 
as  her  papa  cair.e  in  sight. 


in  something  like  a  dozen  apiaries.  One  of 
the  subjects  discussed  was  how  to  increase 
as  rapidly  as  possible  down  here  in  Florida, 
where  one  has  only  a  few  hives  to  start 
with.  The  letter  below  opens  up  the  sub- 
ject : 

Dear  2Ir.  Root: — In  accordance  with  your  sugges- 
tion I  bought  a  nucleus  last  summer.  They  are  fine 
fellows,  and  are  doing  well.  This  season  I  want  to 
increase. 

Can't  you  give  us  some  articles  in  the  Florida 
Grower  or  in  GLEA^-I^^GS  especially  suited  to  Florida 
conditions  1  I  have  an  idea  there  are  many  in 
Florida  who  need  some  help  in  addition  to  the  A  B 
C  and  other  books. 

Clearwater,  Fla.^  Feb.  3.  S.  H.  East. 

By  way  of  an  answer  I  will  mention  how 
I  got  my  one  colony.  My  neighbor  Ault  sold 
me  a  colony  of  nice  gentle  Italians;  but 
before  taking  them  away  he  removed  a 
frame  or  two  of  brood  and  bees  which  he 
placed  in  another  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
thus  giving  them  aU  the  returning  bees. 
This  made  a  very  good  nucleus,  and  they 
soon  had  a  young  queen  that  was  success- 
fully mated,  even  in  December.  Of  course, 
one  would  be  considerably  ahead  if  he  had 
an  extra  queen  to  introduce;  but  while  no 
honey  is  coming,  the  loss  of  time  is  no  very 
gTeat  thing. 

Now,  here  is  a  "  funny  thing  "  that  it  may 
be  profitable  to  consider.  While  Mr.  Ault 
declares  he  can  raise  queens  and  have  them 
fertilized  all  winter  long,  down  here,  no  one 
has  ever  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  offered 
to  furnish  young  queens  all  winter  long. 
All  through  March,  April,  and  May  there 
is  always  a  gTeat  call  for  young  queens,  and 
no  one  has  as  yet  gone  into  the  business  of 
supplying  them.  If  I  am  mistaken,  if  he 
will  stand  up  and  speak  I  will  gladly  give 
him  a  free  mention. 

T]ie  last  and  perhaps  the  funniest  thing" 
of  all  about  our  "  convention  "  is  that  a 
bountiful  supply  of  very  nice  nuts  and 
candy  is  placed  on  the  table  just  before 
adjournment,  and  everybody  "participates." 
The  convention  goes  about  from  house  to 
house,  or  from  apiary  to  apiarj'.  Our  host 
explained  the  nuts  and  candy  are  to  induce 
busy  beekeepers  to  come.  Isn't  this  reaUy 
a  "'  funny  world,"  any  way,  and  does  it  not 
behoove  us  all  to  be  neighborly,  and  "  have 
fun."  instead  of  quarreling  and  killing  each 
other  ? 

iiiiiiiniiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiN 

EDISOIT  AND  HIS  RECENT  FIRE,  ETC. 

In  view  of  what  I  said  about  Edison  in 
the  Dec.  1st  Hom.es.  our  readers  may  be 
interested  in  the  following,  which  I  clip 
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from  the  Bradentown  Evening  J oumal. 
Perhaps  I  might  add  that  both  Edison  and 
his  good  wife  came  from  Ohio  near  our 
Medina  home.  He  is  eight  years  younger 
than  I,  so  I  have  been  able  to  keep  pretty 
close  track  of  him  from  childhood  up. 

Speaking  of  the  incidents  of  the  fire,  Mrs.  Edison 
said: 

"  Mr.  Edison  came  back  from  the  fire  shortly 
after  midnight.  Then  he  went  to  his  room  and 
busied  himself  all  night  with  plans  for  new  build- 
ings. At  5  o'clock  he  decided  to  go  to  bed,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  was  up  again. 

"  He  wanted  to  rush  down  to  the  factory  and  get 
busy  with  his  men.  I  begged  him  not  to  go  down. 
Then  I  telephoned  to  the  office  and  told  them  to 
replace  to  their  natural  positions  all  the  books  and 
other  office  belongings  which  had  been  removed.  I 
wanted  every  thing  in  such  condition  that  it  would 
appear  natural  when  Mr.  Edison  went  to  his  office. 
All  the  time  he  was  insistent  upon  going  down,  but 
I  calmed  him  down  and  kept  him  here. 

"  At  10  o'clock  they  telephoned  from  the  office  that 
every  thing  was  about  straightened  out,  and  for  him 
to  come  down.  But  at  that  time  he  was  all  tied  up 
with  reports  and  plans,  so  I  did  not  tell  him.  At  1 
o'clock  he  went  to  sleep.  He  is  up  in  his  room  now, 
and  he  will  not  be  disturbed  for  any  thing  in  the 
world." 

It  is  true  that  Edison's  losses  are  small  in  view  of 
his  wealth  and  prestige  and  power — a  mere  trifle  in 
comparison  with  the  losses  which  come  to  the  humble 
ditch-digger  and  his  family  when  their  humble  home 
goes  up  in  flames  and  smoke. 

But  Thomas  A.  Edison  once  was  a  poor  working 
boy.  There  is  inspiration  in  his  life,  and  attainment 
for  every  boy  and  yonng  man  who  has  a  place  to 
achieve  in  the  world. 

There  should  be  an  inspiration  in  his  life  for  those 
who  willingly  fall  into  the  "  has  been  "  class  at  forty. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  an  old  man,  according  to  the 
calendar  as  the  world  counts  time. 

He  is  not  a  quitter. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

Every  little  while  I  say  to  Mrs.  Root, 

"  Sue,  here  is  the  kindest  and  most  encou- 
raging word  for  the  Home  papers  yet;"  but 
the  letter  below,  I  verily  believe,  "  caps  the 
climax." 

Dear  Uncle  Amos: — Of  course  you  didn't  open 
this  yourself;  but  I  hope  the  busy  helper  who  did 
will  stop  reading  this  right  here  and  send  it  to  you 
in  Florida.  I  have  loved  you  since  I  used  (away 
back  in  1884)  to  sit  on  my  father's  lap  and  read 
Gleanings  with  him.  He  has  long  since  gone  to 
his  reward.  The  old  home  is  occupied  by  strangers, 
and  has  no  orderly  beeyard.  I  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Stephen  Luther,  whose  magazine  at  that 
time  was  directed  to  Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  Later 
it  was  Girard,  same  county.  He  always  felt  sure 
of  goods  from  "  Root's,"  and  enjoyed  the  whole  of 
Gleanings,  but  especially  Our  Homes.  This  morn- 
ing I  was  looking  through  an  old  book  of  his  and 
found  a  copy  of  the  description  of  his  device  for 
lowering  swarms  from  treetops  by  means  of  a  basket 
and  pulley,  etc.,  which  you  at  one  time  published. 
Can  you  imagine  the  tug  at  my  heart,  and  how  bless- 
ed memories  came  flooding  back  when  I  found  in 
the  February  copy  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal  the  ad- 
vertisement of  A.  I.  Root,  etc.  ? 

Your  children  were  near  my  own  age.  And  just 
as  they  were  growing  up,  helping  you  and  getting 
educated,  I  was  growing  up,  learning  the  bee  busi- 
ness with  father,  getting  some  education,  and  learn- 
ing to  love  to  try  to  serve  the  heavenly  Father.  I 
may  be  imposing  on  yooir  good  nature  by  writing  all 
this,  but  I  am  choking  back  the  tears  which  just  the 
line,  "  The  Home  of  the  Honeybee  "  in  that  adver- 


tisement brought.  I  really  feel  that  you  are  an  old 
and  very  dear  friend.  Father  and  mother  are  gone, 
but  I  hope  you  are  Avell  and  as  happy  as  a  true 
child  of  God  has  a  right  to  be.  How  many  years 
you  have  been  "  standing  on  the  promises,"  and 
seeing  them  fulfilled!  I  am  very  glad  I  ever  knew 
you  through  the  "  blessed  bees."  Dr.  Miller  and 
Emma,  Hutchinson,  Doolittle,  and  many  oihers  who 
wrote  in  Gleanings  were  familiar  to  us,  but  I  never 
got  so  close  to  any  of  them  as  to  you.  How  often 
mother's  voice  broke  as  she  prayed  our  Father  to 
prosper  you  for  the  sake  of  this  work  which  you  were 
able  and  eager  to  do.  Father  used  to  wish  that  you 
would  "  wheel  "  to  our  place,  but  you  were  always 
so  busy  that  he  never  dared  write  an  invitation  to 
do  so.  It  is  so  long  since  I  donned  a  bee-veil  or  saw 
a  copy  of  Gleanings  that  I  do  not  know  what  the 
world  of  beekeepers  are  doing  now. 

If  you  are  the  same  in  disposition  as  when  T 
learned  to  call  you  Uncle  Amos  you  may  be  interest- 
ed in  hearing  that  one  of  your  early  readers  is  here 
in  the  oil  region,  and. the  mother  of  five  sturdy 
youngsters. 

I  know  you  would  have  enjoyed  last  New  Year's 
day  if  you  could  have  been  in  the  midst  of  fourteen 
girls  from  my  Sunday-school  class  who  spent  the 
day  with  me. 

T  wonder  if  you  are  as  enthusiastic  a  driver  of 
automobiles  now  as-  you  were  a  rider  of  bicycles  years 
ago.  Perhaps  you  might  be  tempted  to  visit  Brad- 
ford next  summer,  and  drink  some  of  the  cold 
water  which  comes  up  200  feet  when  oil-wells  are 
driven  in  this  locality.  I  should  be  as  glad  to  wel- 
come you  to  Mapleside  (as  we  call  our  home)  as 
though  you  were  really  and  truly  my  Uncle  Amos, 
as  I  learned  to  think  of  you  years  ago. 

The  last  copy  of  your  magazine  father  ever  sent 
me  told  of  the  Buttercups  jou  were  experimenting 
with.  Mrs.  Sara  Gertrude  Greenwood. 

Bradford,  Pa. 


a  kind  word  and  something  more  from  away  off 
in  montana. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot: — Just  a  Vi'ord  of  kindly  apprecia- 
tion for  you  for  the  Home  papers.  I  have  never 
missed  reading  them  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
often  they  are  all  that  I  find  time  to  read.  They 
have  been  a  great  help  to  me;  and  that  article,  "  The 
Defeat  of  Injustice,"  the  first  one,  went  into  my 
scrapbook  and  into  my  life.  I  have  50  copies  of  the 
booklet,  and  will  use  them  for  free  distribution  soon 
in  the  Sunday-school. 

Two  years  ago  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  I  came 
across  the  enclosed  Lord's  prayer,  and  made  a  few 
purchases  at  the  time  at  50  cts.  (on  satin)  in  the 
new  Times  building,  and  now  I  have  them  for  free 
distribution  on  a  limited  scale.  The  Times  editions 
were  repeatedly  exhausted,  and  even  at  50'  cts.  I  had 
to  place  orders  ahead  for  even  a  few  copies.  I  never 
tire  of  reading  this  composition,  and  trust  that  it 
will  be  of  much  pleasure  to  you. 

Corvallis,  Mont.,  Nov.  10.         E.  H.  Sheldon. 

THE  lord's  prayer,  WITH  A  "  READING  BETWEEN 
THE  LINES." 

The  following  beautiful  composition  was  captured 
during  the  war  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was  printed 
on  heavy  satin,  July  4,  1823.  It  was  picked  up  by 
A.  P.  Green,  of  Auburn,  Ind.,  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  the 
morning  the  rebels  evacuated  it.  May  30,  1862. 
Thou  to  the  mercy-seat  our  souls  dost  ga+her 

To  do  our  duty  unto  thee  Our  Father, 

To  whom  all  praise,  all  honor  should  be  given ; 
For  thou  art  the  great  God.  .  .  .Who  art  in  Heaven. 
Thou  by  thy  wisdom  rul'st  the  world's  whole  frame; 

Forever,  therefore  Hallowed  le  thy  Name; 

Ijet  nevermore  delay  divide  us  from 

Thy  glorious  grace,  but  let  Thy  Kingdom  come, 

Let  thy  commands  opposed  be  by  none, 

But  thy  good  pleasure  and  thy  Will  he  done; 

And  let  our  promptness  to  obey  be  even 

The  very  same   .In  Earth  as  'tis  in  Heaven. 

Then  for  our  souls,  O  Lord,  we  also  pray. 

Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  Give  us  this  dni/ 

The  food  of  life,  wherewith  our  souls  are  fed, 

Sufficient  raiment  and  Our  daily  Bread. 

With  every  needful  thing  dO'  thou  relieve  us. 

And,  of  thy  mercy,  pity  And  forgive  us 

All  our  misdeeds  for  Him  whom  thou  didst  please 
To  make  an  offering  for   .Our  Trespasses, 


MARCH  15,  1915 

And  for  as  much,  O  Lord,  as  we  believe 

That  thou  wilt  pardon  us  As  we  forgive, 

Let  that  love  teach,  wherewith  thou  dost  acquaint  us. 

To  pardon  all  Those  who  trespass  against  us; 

And  though,  sometimes,  thou  find'st  we  have  forgot 

This  love  for  thee,  yet  help  And  lead  us  not 

Through  soul  or  body's  want  to  desperation, 

Nor  let  earth's  gain  drive  us  Into  temptation. 

Let  not  the  soul  of  any  true  believer 

Fail  in  the  time  of  trial  But  deliver, 
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Yea,  save  them  from  the  malice  of  the  devil, 

And  both  in  life  and  death  keep  77s  from  Evil; 

Thus  pray  we.  Lord,  for  that  of  thee,  from  whom 

This  may  be  had  For  thine  is  the  Kingdom, 

This  world  is  of  thy  Avork,  its  Avondrous  story 

To  thee  belongs  The  Power  and  the  Glory, 

And  all  thy  wondrous  works  have  ended  never, 

But  will  remain  forever  and  Forever: 

Thus  we  poor  creatures  would  confess  again, 

And  thus  would  say  eternally  Amen. 


lillllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM^^^ 
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THE   DASHEEN  IN  CUBA,  ETC.,   FROM  ANOTHER 
"  LONG-TIME  FRIEND." 

Friend  Boot: — I  will  now  explain  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that  the  dasheen  craze  got  me  for  about 
$40.  In  the  first  place  I  will  state  that  my  folks  are 
great  on  Irish  potatoes,  and  say  they  cannot  live 
without  them;  and  as  they  are  sometimes  hard  to 
get,  and  poor  at  that  here,  I  have  tried  to  replace 
them  with  any  thing  and  every  thing  I  ever  heard 
of  that  would  grow  here.  Every  thing  has  failed 
so  far ;  so  when  you  got  to  praising  the  dasheen 
("sky  high")  I  thought  they  would  do.  To  try 
them  I  sent  $2  to  the  Brooksville  Development  Co., 
and  told  them  to  send  me  what  that  money  would 
cover,  postage  paid  by  registered  mail,  as  I  wanted 
to  try  them.  In  due  time  I  received  a  letter  from 
them  saying  that  they  had  sent  me  a  bushel  by 
express  for  the  $2.00.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
June.  My  son  was  up  north  at  the  time,  and  I  was 
sick,  so  I  could  not  go  to  the  station  myself;  so 
after  allowing  a  reasonable  time  I  sent  a  man  after 
them.  For  some  reason  they  were  nearly  three 
weeks  on  the  way,  and  that  man  had  to  make  seven 
trips  before  he  finally  got  them.  He  charged  $2.00 
a  trip.  That  made  $16;  the  express  charges  were 
about  $4.00.  This  brought  them  up  to  $20,  when  I 
finally  received  them.  And  what  did  I  get?  Just 
18  lbs.  of  dried-up  little  tubers  the  size  of  marbles. 
There  were  about  460  tubers  in  the  18  lbs.,  so  you 
can  judge  for  yourself  what  size  they  were. 

I  could  not  believe  that  any  experiment  station 
would  send  out  such  stuff.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
some  one  had  changed  them,  so  I  wrote  to  the 
Brooksville  Development  Co.,  sending  them  a  sam- 
ple, and  asked  them  if  that  was  what  they  had  sent, 
and  also  asked  them  to  write  me  as  to  how  many 
pounds  they  had  delivered  to  the  express  company, 
etc.    They  merely  made  no  reply  at  all. 

Well,  I  threw  away  the  larger  part  of  them,  and 
planted  the  best  about  the  last  of  June,  not  expect- 
ing they  wou.  *  do  any  thing;  but  in  November  I  dug 
quite  a  lot  of  nice  tubers  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  The  next  season  I  planted  these ;  or,  rather,  I 
planted  them  the  last  of  January,  and  in  July  and 
August  I  had  a  splendid  stand  of  them.  They  beat 
the  picture  you  had  in  Gleanings  of  your  own. 
Then  in  September  we  had  a  three-weeks'  drouth 
here,  and  they  all  died  down  to  the  ground.  Along 
in  October  they  sprouted  up  again,  and  in  November 
I  dug  them,  and  got  about  40  bushels.  Now  comes 
the  "  rub."  Nothing  would  eat  them.  The  family 
said  "  once  a  year  "  was  enough  if  there  was  nothing 
else.  Neither  cat,  dog,  rats,  chickens,  nor  pigs  would 
eat  them,  either  raw  or  boiled.  I  finally  disguised 
them  by  boiling  and  mixing  them  with  cornmeal,  and 
fed  them  to  the  pigs  in  that  manner,  and  so  got 
rid  of  them. 

I  want  yoa  to  understand  that  I  am  not  blaming 
you  for  any  failures  I  may  make  in  following  you. 
Some  things  have  turned  out  good  with  me  here,  and 
some  have  failed.    Those  chufas  you  wrote  about — 


heavens  1  how  they  bore  here  I  and  they  were  good  to 
eat — a  fine  nut;  but  I  could  eat  them  faster  than  I 
could  wash  off  this  Cuba  soil  from  them. 

Mulberries  have  done  the  best  with  me.  I  am 
getting  a  fine  lot,  and  the  northy  berry  is  the  only 
berry  that  can  hold  its  own  with  the  grass  and  weeds 
in  Cuba. 

I  wanted  to  try  helianti ;  but  you  see  what  Lovett 
said  about  it.  If  it  would  grow  in  bushes  and  be 
easy  to  dig  I  would  still  try  it. 

Well,  old  friend,  things  have  not  gone  very  well 
with  me  these  last  few  years  ever  since  the  cyclone, 
and  I  suppose  I  am  somewhat  sour.  Cuba  is  going 
backward.  We  don't  get  the  honey  crops  we  used 
to ;  and  this  j'ear  we  are  not  getting  any  thing  for 
our  honey  on  account  of  the  war.  When  we  read 
of  the  war  there,  floods  here,  earthquakes  in  Italy, 
drouth  in  Cuba  in  summer,  heavy  rains  in  winter, 
all  kinds  of  crops  ruined,  it  looks  as  if  even  God 
were  at  war  with  humanity.  The  way  things  go,  it 
makes  a  fellow  feel  as  though  he  wanted  to  run 
away  from  himself.  I  am  hoping  for  better  times, 
however. 

Paradero  Mangas,  Cuba.         C.  F.  Hochstein. 

I  believe  the  above  is  the  first  unfavorable 
report  we  have  had  from  the  dasheen.  Let 
me  explain  a  little.  The  Development  Co. 
mentioned  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Government  Station  at  Brooksville.  The 
small  dasheens  are  the  ones  usually  sold  for 
seed;  and  had  our  good  friend  H.  planted 
the  dried-up  ones  I  think  every  tuber  would 
have  made  a  plant  in  time.  After  filling  all. 
orders  last  May  I  planted  the  poorest  dried- 
up  ones,  and  nearly  all  grew.  In  regard  to 
their  edible  qualities,  Cuba  soil,  or  the  kind 
of  soil  used,  must  be  at  fault.  We  are 
now  using  them  at  every  meal,  and  our 
neighbors  agree  with  us.  We  boil  the  skins, 
or  peeling,  after  scraping  out  the  inside  (of 
the  baked  dasheen)  for  the  ducks  and  chick- 
ens, and  they  "  go  for  them "  more  than 
for  any  other  feed.  Helianti  is  more  trouble 
to  dig  and  wash  than  the  chufa.  Friend  H., 
could  not  that  bright  young  lady  who  man- 
aged the  turkeys  so  skillfully  make  them 
take  to  dasheens  ? 


A  green-corn  "  SCRATCHER." 

Mr.  Root: — I  notice  that  you  inquire  if  any  one 
knows  where  you  can  get  a  corn-scratcher.  I  do 
not  know  about  that  instrument,  but  I  have  for  the 
past  45  years  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  sharp 
peeling-knife,  such  as  Mrs.  Root  would  use  for  peel- 
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ing  vegetables,  and  score  down  the  center  of  each 
row  of  corn,  and  the  tender  corn  will  slip  oxil  uf 
that  tough  hull,  which,  as  you.  say,  is  very  indigos- 
filile.  In  fact,  it  used  to  give  me  a  very  uncomfor- 
table feeling  like  a  chunk  in  the  stomach  until  I 
adopted  the  method  I  enclose.  You  will  find  the 
cob  simply  covered  with  the  hulls  when  the  corn  is 
of  proper  age  for  eating. 

I  very  much  enjoy  reading  all  articles  in  the  Home 
Department,  and  trust  you  and  Mrs.  R.  may  live 
many  years  yet  in  peace. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Higgins. 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  Jan.  18. 

Iiil 


SOME  MORE  GOOD  HARD  "  COMMON   SENSE  " 
FROM  DR.  WILEY. 

As  you  read  it,  imagine  where  you  hear 
my  "  amens !" 

TWO   KINDS   OF  CODDLING. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  pure-food  advocate,  has  a 
notion  or  two  outside  the  field  of  drug  poisoning 
well  worth  recording.  "To  cure  a  cold,"  he  says, 
"  take  a  bottie  of  coiigli  medicine,  sot  it  on  a  table  in 
the  patient's  room,  open  all  the  windows,  and  throw 
the  bottle  through  one  of  them." 

"  Three-quarters  of  the  children  who  die,"  he  says 
further,  "  are  killed  by  love.  Love  is  the  greatest 
asisassin  of  childhood."  Coddling  he  deprecates  as 
a  practice  hurtful  to  the  development  of  boys  and 
girls  into  healthy,  useful  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Tlie  doctor,  doubtless,  is  speaking  primarily  of 
foods  and  the  use  of  drugs  and  medicines.  But  the 
subject  goes  much  further.  Coddling  does  not  nec- 
essarily involve  the  use  of  either. 

There  is  needed  on  every  hand  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  hard  knocks.  A  child  whose 
pathway  is  smoothed  through  early  life  has  missed 
a  valuable  source  of  training;  he  has  been  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  a  discipline  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, his  parents  had  in  full  measure,  though  they 
may  have  forgotten  it. 

It  is  mistaken  kindness  to  play  Montessori  to  every 
childish  complaint.  Call  it  love,  if  you  will;  it  is 
not  real  love,  but  an  erroneous  application  of  gentle- 
ness. In  all  directions  are  evidences  of  the  need  of 
a  sterner  discipline — not  an  unkind,  Spartan-like 
insistence  on  Die  forms  of  ol;edience.  Imt  a  paievnal 
and  maternal  demand  that  regulations  established 
for  the  control  of  us  all  shall  not  be  broken  down 
by  default  of  etfort  to  see  them  maintained. 

Coddling  is  at  the  bottom  of  school  "  strikes."  A 
pupil  who  knows  that  the  discipline  of  his  teachers 
will  be  upheld  at  home  is  not  likely  to  lead  a  "strike" 
nor  follow  one  far.  The  boy  who  makes  it  unpleas- 
ant for  his  teacher  seldom  is  called  to  account  for 
making  it  unpleasant  for  his  mother.  In  the  train- 
ing of  childhood  to  meet  the  obligations  of  a  life 
which  knows  no  Montessori  systems,  the  home  and 
the  school  must  stand  together  or  1  o'Vi  will  fall. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  coddling.  To  one  impure 
drugs  have  no  relation.  Dr.  Wiley  is  right  whether 
he  meant  one  or  both  of  them. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.   


INTERNAL  BATHING;  ETC. 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  have  become  somewhat  inter- 
ested in  the  claims  of  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tj'rrell,  of  New 
York,  in  regard  to  internal  bathing.  T  recall  that, 
several  years  ago,  when  I  read  Gleanings  regularly, 
you  were  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  system  of 
treatment.  Do  you  find  it  a  good  system  to  tie  to, 
or  did  it  develop  bad  features  after  longer  trial? 
Perhaps    you    have    answered    these    questions  in 


A  GB13KN-C0RN  SCORER. 

According  to  GLEANINGS  of  December  1  you  wish 
to  know  wliovc  to  get  those  green-corn  scorers.  They 
can  be  had  at  John  Wanamaker's,  in  Philadelphia, 
They  cost  15  cts.  They  certainly  are  a  very  fine 
arrangement  to  score  green  corn.  If  the  scorer  is 
drawn  lengthwise  over  the  ear  of  corn  before  eating, 
when  you  go  to  eating  the  pressure  of  one's  teeth 
will  cause  the  kernels  to  come  out  nicely  and  leave 
the  hull  on  the  cob,  providing  the  corn  is  not  too  old 
and  hard.  It  is  fine.  I  do  not  care  to  eat  corn 
without  the  scorer. 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  Dec.  18.  A.  C.  GROSS. 


Glicantngs;  but  not  having  kept  bees  in  recent 
years,  and  having  many  other  interests,  I  have  not 
followed  your  writings  as  I  once  did. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  2.  C.  B.  Thwing. 

In  my  absence  Ernest  replied  as  below : 

Mr.  G.  B.  Thwing: — My  father  is  in  Florida;  but 
I  can  speak  for  him  on  the  question  you  ask — 
namely,  the  matter  of  internal  bathing.  He  does  not 
use  it  now  as  much  as  he  formerly  did — only  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  Both  he  and  myself  have 
found  that  it  is  very  much  better  to  eat  apples  or 
oranges  or  grapefruit  for  the  evening  meal  than  to 
depend  on  the  bath  to  free  the  colon.  I  used  to 
depend  on  it  entirely;  but  my  health  was  not  nearly 
as  good  as  it  is  now  when  I  depend  on  nature's  way, 
the  eating  of  acid  fruits.  Sometimes,  when  I  do  not 
get  sufiicient  flushing  of  the  bowels  I  eat  half  a 
grapefruit  or  an  orange  just  before  going  to  bed. 
This  will  usually  produce  the  desired  result  without 
any  bad  effect — effects  such  as  one  gets  from  the 
use  of  a  cathartic.  During  late  years  A.  I,  Root 
has  been  a  great  advocate  of  eating  only  fruit  for 
the  evening  meal. 

Medina,  O.,  Jan.  11.  E.  R.  Root. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  above,  and  would 
add  that,  years  ago,  when  I  tried  assisting 
nature  daily  in  that  way,  I  found  my  food 
was  not  giving  me  the  strength  and  endur- 
ance it  should,  for  the  bowels  were  emptied 
before  nature  had  finished  her  work.  I  liave 
reasons  to  believe  those  who  at  the  present 
time  are  advertising  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  are  not  in  accord  with  the  advice 
of  our  best  doctors. 

UP-TO-DATE   surgery;   IS  IT  A   BLESSING  TO 
HUMANITY  f 

As  there  has  been  some  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  the  above,  in  our  pages,  T  have 
thought  best  to  give  the  clipping  below 
from  such  excellent  authority  as  our  good 
and  able  friend  "  Ridgway,"  of  Sunday 
School  Times: 

Your  Doctor. — lie  saved  others;  himself  he  can 
not  save  (v.  31).  Which  was  exactly  true,  even 
though  hate  said  it.  This  is  the  law  of  life  for  all 
good  men.  As  I  write  a  splendid  physician  of  great 
fame  and  large  practice  has  just  died  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  has  saved  thousands  by  his  skill,  but 
he  wore  himself  out  in  the  doing  of  it.  He  could 
not  save  himself.  He  said  to  me  one  day,  "  I  per- 
formed nineteen  operations  last  week,  most  of  them 
great  ones.     I  shall  get  paid  for  but  two."  They 
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found  him  dead  last  week  upon  his  office  floor  just 
where  he  dropped.  He  died  there  all  alone.  I  said 
fo  him  one  day,  "  Doctor,  don't  you  ever  get  callous 
and  hardened  to  surgical  operations  by  doing  so 
much  of  it  day  after  day?"  Said  he,  "  Ridgway, 
when  you  put  your  loved  one,  with  all  the  agony  of 
your  anxiety,  into  my  hands  for  life  or  death,  I 
have  in  trust  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth.  How 
could  I  be  a  man  and  not  feel — how  could  I  get  cal- 
lous and  hardened?  "  And  after  a  moment's  silence 
he  grabbed  my  arm,  and  said,  "  Ridgway,  week 
after  week  with  trusts  like  that  I  sweat  blood."  And 
last  week  it  killed  him.  And  thus  good  doctors  are 
continually  being  killed.  Take  off  your  hat  in  rever- 
ence to  your  doctor.  And  fall  on  your  knees  before 
your  Savior  (Rev.  12:11). 

Please  note  from  the  above  that  surgeons 
are  not,  at  least  not  all  of  them^  "  harden- 
ed "  by  their  occupation ;  and  their  fee  to 
those  able  to  pay  may  not  be  so  very  unrea- 
sonable after  all. 


STILL  BRIGHT  AND  WELL  AT  THE  AGE  OF  106. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  Oct.  27 : 

Akeon,  O.,  Oct.  26. — "Be  temperate  in  all  things, 
but  work,"  is  the  recipe  for  longevity  given  by  Ohio's 
oldest  citizen,  Mr.  George  W.  Austin,  Kent,  O.,  who 
celebrates  his  106th  birthday  today.  Two  hundred 
relatives  and  friends  will  assemble  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Kent  to  help  him  celebrate  the  event. 

Mr.  Austin  was  born'  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  Oct.  26, 
1808.  When  18  months  old  he  accompanied  his 
parents  on  an  overland  trip  by  ox  team  to  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  then  a  wilderness.  In  1813  Mr.  Austin 
returned  to  Kent  and  has  continued  to  live  there 
ever  since. 

In  1830  he  was  appointed  a  mail-carrier  and  made 
regular  trips,  on  foot,  between  Ravenna  and  Canton. 
Mr.  Austin  has  outlived  his  wife,  two  children,  and 
three  grandchildren.  His  two  brothers  died  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

This  old  man  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  He 
has  never  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  services  of 
a  physician.  He  never  drank  a  drop  of  liquor  nor 
smoked  tobacco  in  any  form.  It  is  to  total  absti- 
nence and  hard  work  that  he  attributes  his  long  life. 

He  takes  a  daily  walk  of  one-half  mile  from  his 
home  to  his  favorite  barber-shop  and  reads  the  daily 
papers.  At  present  he  is  interested  in  the  suffragist 
movement,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  he  will  live 
to  see  the  State  vote  dry. 

Note,  friends,  that  this  man,  so  well 
preserved  at  this  gTeat  age,  never  drank  a 
drop  of  liquor  nor  used  tobacco.  Total 
abstinence  and  hard  work  is  the  way  he 
expresses  it;  and  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced every  day  of  my  life  that  people  die 
because  they  sit  down  and  give  up.  They 
leave  the  farm  and  move  to  town  so  as  to 
"  take  things  easy,"  and  just  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  take  things  easy,  stop  exercising, 
and  keep  right  on  eating  three  meals  a  day, 
down  they  go.  As  for  me,  I  hope  and 
expect  to  "  die  in  the  harness,"  God  permit- 
ting.   

CUKED  BY  A  BEESTIKG,  ETC. 

I  once  took  a  bad  cold,  and  it  settled  in  my  right 
eye.  There  were  two  little  white  pimple-like  lumps 
that  came  on  the  eyeball.  They  were  very  painful, 
and  felt  just  as  if  I  had  my  eye  full  of  cinders.  I 


really  thought  I  had,  but  my  wife  and  others  said 
they  could  not  see  any  thing  except  the  little  white 
lumps.  The  pain  was  simply  about  all  I  could  en- 
dure, and  I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  to  complain 
either.  I  had  just  about  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
town  and  have  a  doctor,  when  I  happened  to  notice 
a  nucleus  near  the  house,  and  decided  to  look  and 
see  if  the  young  queen  had  begun  laying.  Possibly 
I  was  not  as  careful  as  I  should  have  been ;  but  at 
any  rate  a  bee  stung  me  in  the  right  temple,  and  in 
five  minutes  my  eye  was  so  much  better  that  I  hard- 
ly noticed  it  any  more,  and  by  evening  it  was  en- 
tirely well,  and  hasn't  given  me  any  trouble  since. 
Uniontown,  Ala.,  Aug.  12.    L.  A.  Hargeeaves. 

My  good  friend,  your  letter  reminds  me 
of  something  that  happened  a  few  weeks 
ago.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  one  of 
my  eyes  felt  bad;  but  the  more  I  washed  it 
the  worse  it  became.  Finally  the  pain  be- 
came, as  you  describe  it,  so  gTeat  that  I  sent 
for  a  doctor.  I  told  him  I  had  gotten  some- 
thing in  my  eye.  A  careful  search,  however, 
revealed  nothing  or  next  to  nothing;  and 
after  removing  every  thing  he  could  discover 
he  applied  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of 
boracic  acid,  and  the  pain  and  irritation 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  In  fact,  I  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  joy  and  relief  to 
have  it  disappear  so  suddenly;  and  others 
have  informed  me  that  this  is  the  remedy  in 
common  use,  and  affords  relief  from  almost 
any  kind  of  irritation  or  similar  troubles  of 
the  eye.  We  now  keep  some  of  the  solution 
in  the  house,  but  my  eye  has  never  troubled 
me  since  in  the  same  way.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  beesting  produced  a  flow  of  tears 
and  lubricated  the  irritating  eruption? 


KEEPIN-G  THE  HANDS  CLEAN. 

When  I  was  in  the  watch-repairing 
business  years  ago  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  keep  my  hands  dry  and 
clean.  In  handling  the  delicate  machinery 
of  a  watch,  soiled  or  perspiring  hands 
could  never  be  tolerated  an  i  distant.  On 
this  account  I  always  had  ^  wash-basin, 
with  soap  and  towel,  near  my  work.  And 
this  fashion  has  followed  me  more  or  less 
all  my  life.  Down  in  Florida  I  have  soap, 
basin,  and  towel  outdoors  near  the  garden. 
It  saves  my  climbing  the  step'^  to  get  into 
the  house,  saves  me  from  using  the  towels 
indoors  when  I  am  in  a  hurry,  eic.  As  Mrs. 
Root  does  all  the  washing,  I  try  to  avoid 
using  the  regular  towel  when  I  am  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  wash  my  hands  thor- 
ouglily.  The  whrje  cotton  cloth  used  for 
sacks  for  middlings  makes  a  very  good 
towel  to  be  used  on  such  occasions.  It  is 
also  ^  handy  to  have  around  automobiles 
when  you  want  to  wipe  your  fingers.  Down 
in  Florida  there  is  no  market  for  paper- 
rags,  as  paper-mills  are  so  remote;  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  market  for  grain-sacks 
or  sacks   of  any  kind.     They   are  just 
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dumped  around  and  allowed  to  rot  after  the 
grain  is  emptied  out.  If  the;^  were  saved 
up  till  we  get  a  carload  it  would  pay  to 
ship  them;  but  nobody,  at  least  around 
Bradentown,  has      yet  undertaken  the  job. 

Well,  now,  to  get  back  to  this  matter  of 
keeping  the  hands  clean.  Huber  has  just 
made  an  invention.  Those  of  you  who 
have  worked  with  automobiles  know  what 
a  task  it  is  to  get  the  black  grease  off  the 
hands  when  you  once  get  them  badly  soiled. 
Why,  it  often  takes  more  time  to  clean  up 
than  to  do  the  work.  To  help  matters,  I 
have  kept  a  little  dish  of  sand  close  by  the 
wash-basin.  The  sand  helps  very  much  to 
get  off  the  sticky  grease.  Well,  Huber's  in- 
vention is  this :  Before  you  go  to  work  at 
the  automobile,  or  any  other  greasy  ma- 
chinery, coat  your  hands  with  soap  and  let 
it  dry  on.  This  will  not  hinder  you  at  all 
in  your  work;  and  when  you  come  to  wash, 
the  grease  from  the  dirty  ironwork  comes 


off  in  an  instant  because  the  soap  prevents 
it  from  getting  down  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  Mrs.  Root  adds  a  supplement  to 
Huber's  invention.  She  said  she  read  in 
some  woman's  magazine  that  you  should 
"  claw  "  into  a  bar  of  yellow  soap  so  as  to 
fill  the  finger-nails  before  you  attempiti 
dirty  work.  When  you  are  through,  a  nail- 
brush will  wash  off  the  soap  very  readily 
without  a  great  lot  of  scouring. 

Now,  clean  hands  are  not  only  an  indi- 
cation of  respectability,  but  it  lets  people 
know  you  are  careful  about  making  your 
wife  trouble  by  going  into  the  house  and 
handling  things  with  dirty  fingers.  I  might 
say  something  about  dirty  feit  as  well,  but 
I  have  not  time  just  now.  Let  us  all  strive, 
good  friends,  to  have  not  onlv  clean  hands 
and  clean  feet,  but  a  clean  heart,  void  of 
offense  toward  God  and  our  fellow-man, 
and  the  good  wife,  last  of  all,  but  by  no 
manner  of  means  least. 


:□  TEMPEMANCE  ! 


PHILADELPHIA  DRY  IN  1916." 

Our  good  friend  B.  B.  Jones  (Lake  Rol- 
and, Md.),  keeps  us  posted  about  Billy 
Sunday  by  sending  us  clippings  from  the 
daily  Baltimore  Sun.   Here  is  one  of  them : 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  31. — Making  a  solemn  voav 
that,  when  they  got  the  chance  to  vote  Philadelphia 
"  dry,"  they  would  do  it,  40,000  Philadelphia  voters 
cheered  Billy  Sunday  to-day  when  he  preached  his 
famous  "  booze  "  sermon. 

They  leaped  to  their  feet  as  they  registered  that 
vow,  and  then  swarmed  down  the  sawdust  aisles, 
struggling  to  get  to  the  evangelist.  Failing  that,  they 
climbed  on  the  pine  benches,  and,  hurling  their  hats 
in  the  air,  yelled  the  prediction:  "Philadelphia  dry 
in  1916." 

That  was  the  climax  of  the  most  sensational  sermon 
Sunday  has  preached  here.  He  preached  it  twice, 
and  1266  persons  "  hit  the  trail "  at  the  two  ser- 
vices. 

The  evangelist  scored  the  farmer  who  sold  his 
grain  to  the  distillery ;  scored  the  man  on  his  way 
"  to  church  and  heaven "  w^ho  was  really  going 
"  straight  to  hell  "  because  he  voted  for  rum;  scored 
those  responsible,  through  liquor,  for  the  asylums, 
almshouses,  penitentiaries,  electric  chairs,  and  the 
865,000  "  whisky-orphaned  "  children  in  America. 

The  words  of  Lincoln,  McKinley,  and  Roosevelt 
against  liquor  were  quoted  by  the  evangelist,  and 
deafening  cheers  rang  in  the  low-roofed  building 
when  Sunday  grabbed  an  American  flag,  crying . 
"  Every  plot  to  overthrow  the  United  States  and 
trample  under  foot  this  glorious  flag  wriggled  and 
crawled  out  of  the  pit  of  hell.  That  hell  was  a 
liquor-hell." 

Sunday  told  of  the  farmer  getting  50  cents  for- a 
bushel  of  corn  from  which  the  brewer  made  36  pints. 
With-  three  of  those  pints  Sunday  declared  eight 
lives  were  wrecked,  and  three  persons  were  sent  to 
the  gallows.  He  stated  what  the  Federal  pure-food 
laws  required  beer  to  be  made  of,  and  then  gave 
his  version  of  what  it  really  was  made  of,  and  he 
hit  at  the  administration  that  "  kicked  out  old  Do<; 
Wiley,  the  best  friend  the  American  people  ever  had." 


I  am  beginning  to  have  faith  that  Mr. 
Sunday  will  (God  sustaining  and  sparing 
him)  not  only  make  the  whole  United  States 
dry,  but  that  he  alone  will  ultimately  end  the 
war  in  Europe  through  Christ  Jesus,  whose 
representative  and  "  embassador  "  he  is — 
"  embassador  to  be,  from  realms  beyond  the 
sea." 


QUESTIONS  IN  JUDGMENT. 

John  O.  Keeler  was  hanged  the  other  day  at 
Clearfield,  Ind.,  because  in  a  drunken  frenzy  he 
murdered  Joseph  Roessner,  the  Clearfield  brewer. 

What  Keeler  has  told  his  God  is  not  known;  but 
this  is  what  he  wrote  to  Rev.  Dr.  Reeve  a  few  days 
before  he  was  strangled  to  death  by  the  law: 

I  can  say  with  a  clear  mind  that  I  was  never  sober 
from  the  time  I  went  to  work  at  the  Clearfield  brew- 
ery. I  was  full  of  booze  all  the  time,  counting 
Sunday  with  it,  because  I  had  a  keg  at  home  on 
Sunday,  and  I  did  not  have  to  get  drunk  to  do  what 
I  did.  I  am  here  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  Roess- 
ner, but  I  don't  know  if  I  killed  him.  I  can't  say. 
If  I  could  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  the  public  so, 
because  he  made  the  booze  and  he  gave  it  to  me  free 
of  charge,  that  made  me  a  drunkard  and  a  murderer. 
It  was  Mr.  Roessner's  own  product  that  murdered 
him  and  made  me  a  murderer.  It  was  his  beer  that 
put  my  family  in  distress  and  lots  of  other  families 
besides  mine. 

I  began  my  downward  career  at  a  saloon  bar  and 
wound  up  at  the  Clearfield  brewery.  I  will  appear 
at  another  bar,  the  judgment  bar  of  God,  and  there 
your  Honorable  Judge  Smith  and  some  of  his  law- 
yers, and  Joseph  Roessner,  and  a  good  many  more, 
will  appear  with  me  and  will  be  rightly  judged, — 
Westerville  New  Republic. 


"  HOLDING  THE  FORT." 

Mr.  Jtioot: — You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Van 
Wert  has  voted  dry  by  300  majority.  We  hope  that 
our  town  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  county  seat. 

Convoy,  O.,  Jan.  9.  J.  F.  Alexander. 


